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OYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
Notice is hereby given, that a competition in 

Oil Painting, which, by an announcement before issued, 
was to take place in June, 1846, is postponed till June, 
1847. All other conditions, expressed in the announce- 
ment referred to, remain unaltered. 


By command of the Commissioners, 
C. L. EastLakk, Secretary. 





| ae COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 

Various applications having been received from 
Artists, candidates for employment as Fresco Painters, 
respecting the mode in which specimens of Fresco 
Painting may hereafter be submitted to the Commis- 
sioners on the Fine Arts, without reference to public 
exhibition : 

Notice is hereby given, that such specimens may be 
sent to WESTMINSTER HALL, for the parpose aforesaid, 
from the Ist of March to the Ist of May next, inclusive. 

‘The subjects and dimensions are left to the choice of 
the Artists, but those Artists who have not before ex- 
hibited Cartoons in Westminster Hall are required to 
send specimens of drawing together with their Fresco 
Paintings. 

By command of the Commissioners, 
C. L. EastLakg, Secretary. 


OYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS. 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners having announced 

that their attention would, in due time, be digected to 
the means of selecting for employment Artists skilled in 

Oil Painting, with a view to the decoration of portions of 

the Palace at Westminster, hereby give notice :— 

1. That three PREMIUMS of £500 each, three Pre- 
miums of £300 each, and three Premiums of £200 each 
will be given to the Artists who shall furnish OIL 
PAINTINGS, which shall be deemed worthy of one or 
other of the said Premiums by judges to be appointed 
to decide on the relative merit of the works, 

2. The Paintings are to be sent, in the course of the 
os wom in June, 1847, for Exhibition, to Westminster 

au. 

3. The Commissioners reserve to themselves the right 
of excluding from public Exhibition works which shall 
be deemed by them not to possess sufficient merit to en- 
title them to such a privilege. 

4. The paintings, not exceeding two in number, by 
each artist, are required to be prepared for the occasion, 

5. The subjects are required to come under the general 
classes of Religion, History, or Poetry. 

6. The dimensions are left to the choice of the artists 
under the following conditions :—The figures are not to 
be less than two in number; the size of the nearest figure 
or figures, in at least one of the specimens by each artist, 
is to be not less than that of life; but the size of the 
figures is altogether left to the choice of painters of ma- 
rine subjects, battle pieces, and landscape. 

7. The judges appointed to decide on the relative merit 
of the works may, if they shall think fit, require any 
artist, to whom a premium shall have been awarded, to 
execute, under such conditions as they may think neces- 
~~ an additional painting as a specimen of his ability ; 
and in such case the premium awarded to such artist will 
not be paid, unless his second painting shall be approved 
by the judges. 
an z he names of the artists are not required to be con- 

ed. 

9. The paintings will remain the property of the re- 
spective tists. 4) ge 

10. Paintings which may combine appropriate subjects 
with a high oe of merit shall be considered eligible 
to be purchased by the nation, in order to be placed ia 
one of the apartments of the Palace at Westminster. 

11. Religious, poetical, or allegorical subjects, which 
by judicious adaptation or treatment may have reference 
to the history or constitution of the kingdom, may, as 
well as strictly historical subjects, be eligible to be so 
purchased. 

a The judges to be hereafter appointed to decide on 
¢ relative merit of the works, with a view to the award 
of premiums, will consist partly of artists. 
pili; The competition hereby invited is confined to 
pritish subjects, including foreigners who may have re= 
sided ten years or upwards in the United 


By command of the Commissioners, 





XHIBITION of PICTURES and SCULP- 
TURE, ROYAL ALBERT BOOMS, BRISTOL. 
Mr. MitcHeLL begs to announce that the Exhibition 
of Pictures in Oil and Water Colours, with Sculptures, 
by Artists of the Metropolis, will take e in October. 
r. Green will pack and forward Works for this Exhi- 
bition, who can only receive those by Artists to whom 
the Exhibition Circular will be ad . The car- 
riage of any others must be paid by the Artists sending 
em. 


An Art-Union will be connected with it. Each Mem- 
ber (in addition to his chance of ob a valuable 
prize) will receive an impression of an Engraving from 
a Picture by R. Jerrneys Lewis, Esq., ‘ Chatterton 
composing the Rowieian MS8S.,’ to be executed in mez- 
zotinto by Epowarp M‘Inngs, Esq. 

Subscriptions, One Guinea each, can be forwarded by 
Post-office order. India paper Proofs to Subscribers of 
Twe Guineas. Proofs before the Letters to those of 
Three Guineas. 

After the Exhibition, the Room will be to Let for Con- 
certs, Lectures, and Exhibitions of Art. Size, fifty feet 
by thirty, and forty feet high to top of the dome-lights. 
Smaller rooms «nd offices in the approach to it. 


ODERN PRINTS.—A very choice Selec- 

tion of Modern Engravings, the rty of Mr. 
GEU&GE DUPREE, will be SOLD b AUC ION on 
WEDNESDAY, September 3, by Mr. M‘CALLA, on the 
remises, 22, Bucklersbury. They consist of very care- 
ully selected Impressions, without regard to expense, of 
the ‘ Highland Drovers,’ by Landseer—Proof, before 
Letters, an unequalled impression ; Wilkie’s ‘ Chelsea 
Pensioners,’ Proof; ‘ Bolton Abbey,’ ‘ Return from 
Hawkin . * Trial of Queen Catherine,’ ‘ Procession of 
Flitch of Bacon,’ ‘ Pillage of Basing Manor-house,’ &c.; 
besides various others, the most popular Prints of the 
day, all handsomely framed and glazed. May be seen, 








and Catalogues had, at 22, Bucklersbury, till the day 
of Sale. 





Just published, price 1s., 
HE GUIDE TO OIL PAINTING, 
Publishers, Messrs. Rowney, Dillon, and Rowney, 
5i, Rathbone-place, London; and may be had of all 
Booksellers in Town and Country. 


AN ANALYSIS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. 
This day is published, No. 15, containing 5 Plates, im- 
outa 4to., and a List of Subscribers, price 2s. 6d., 
N ANALYSIS of GOTHIC ARCHITEC- 
TURE. By Raruaet and J. ARTHUR BRANDON, 
Architects, 11, Beaufort-buildings, Strand. 
The object of this work is to illustrate, in a practical 
manner, the various features of Ecclesiastical Architec- 
ture, ey Oe gy Windows, Open Roofs, Wood- 
work, Metal Work, &c. 
Pelham Richardson, 23, Cornhill, and all Booksellers. 
“This useful work of Messrs. Brandon has proceeded 
in an equal if not improved style since its Fy homme 
and supplies a series of working drawings of doorways, 
windows, wood-work, moulding, and other detail.” —The 
Ecclesiologist, New Series, Jan., 1845. 
“‘ This work will form a useful aid to the architect of a 
modern church built after our ancient and Catholic 
moaeis.”—Gentleman’s Magazine, Sept., 1844. Part I. 


Lor wr ppl rag po Ay ong oa ‘ 
Just published, to., with two portraits (one from 
rye Sketeh by Mr. Leslie), and a Plate of ‘ Spring,’ 
engraved by Lucas, 2]s., cloth, 

Mae of the LIFE of JOHN CONSTA- 
By C 








BLE, ., R.A, Composed chiefly of his Letters. 
. R, Bey Esq., R.A. Second edition; with 
further Extracts from his Correspondence. 
“ Got up in a peculiar, antique, and handsome man- 
ner, congenial to, and worthy of, the subject. The world 
at large will find much to entertain and instruct in this 
interesting bi phy; Artists and Amateurs, in far- 
ticular, w pte nenpem ypeemes one ore raeb md 
eaders useful inte ce an amusem 
Mr. Lestiz has performed his task with infinite taste 
and discrimination ; giving = oO — » b em pea 
thority upon the uctions 0 contemporary 
friend, ead bri e out the remarkable qualities and 


GUIDE BOOKS AND TREATISES ON THE 
, CONTINENTAL LANGUAGES. 
ust published, price 9d. (by post ls, 3d.), 
ONTEITH'S  'TOURIS?'S MONTHLY 
HAND-BOOK and GUIDE to the CONTI. 
NENTAL RAILWAYS, STEAM-BOATS, and DILI- 
— <a for September, comprising a complete Hand- 
ie 


SIGHTS OF PARIS; 

and a Map, showing all the Railways now working in 

Central Europe. 

MONTEITH’S GUIDE to ROUEN for 1845, 
with a Plan of the Town. Price 6d, 
MONTEITH’S GUIDE to BOULOGNE for 

1845, with a Plan of the Town. Price 6d. 

The following popular Treatises on the Robertsonian 
Method are des to enable persons to acquire the 
respective Lan; without oral instruction :— 

FRENCH WITHOUT a MASTER. (18th 

Thousand.) Price 2s. Cloth bds., 2s. 6d. 

GERMAN WITHOUT a MASTER. Three 

Series. Price 2s. each ; or the whole in cioth bds., 7s. 6d. 

LATIN WITHOUT a MASTER., . Prices. ; 
or in cloth bds., 2s, 6d. i tahusMbe Ji 

SPANISH WITHOUT a MASTER, (3rd 
Edition.) Price 2s. 


ITALIAN WITHOUT a MASTER. (3rd 
Edition.) Price 2s. ul 
Also, on the Hamiltonian Method, Part First, price6d., 


FRENCH AT STGHT,’* 
A literal ‘Translation of the first book of Gil Blas,” 





with the original Text, for it use of Schodls ‘and ‘pri 2 


vate Students of the Frenc % 
London : Samuel Gilbert, 51 od, Paternoster-row; 


and by order from all the booksellers. 





¢ ABD Mlegteatreet. 

R. HOW hes JUST PUBLISHED, 

in cmald ‘dt0., with Onc. Mendend:. Snguinings shom- 
prising Views, Costume, and Maps, price Ms., 


THE RHINE BOOK; 
A Volume for the Tourist, 
By Fuep. Kniout Hunt. 
Dedicated, by special command, to the Queen. 
Tl, det rors 
In foolscap 8vo,, price 7, 6d., 
THE PURGATORY OF SUICIDES; 
A Prison Rhyme: in Ten Books, 





By Tuomas Cooren, the Chartist, 
Mr, HOW is for Publication, in imperial 
8vo., in Monthly -crown Parts, 
; 1. 
A MONTH 


IN THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS, 
: By Mr. and Mrs. 8, C. Hatt. 
Illustrated by between 300 and 400 Engravings on Wood, 
from the yy Sketches of 
R. R. M‘lan 


The First Part will be issued ou the Ist of November. 


". 
the First Part, to be comp'eted in 


And on the same day, 
out ( imperial 8vo., with above 


about Eight or Ten Parts, 
120 Engravings, 
WANDERINGS OF A PEN AND PENCIL 
THROUGH THE MIDLAND COUNTIES 
OF ENGLAND. 
By F. Pacmea and ALrrep CrowQuitt, 
11 
In demy 4to., 

CARTOONS, FRESCOES, SCULPTURE, 
AND DECORATIVE ARY!, 
“Salling i gener witha hyper contain to 

in ; with an A containing an 
HISTORICAL NOTICE OF THE EX Uist 1ONS 
IN WESTMINSTER HALL, 
With nearly One Hundred , from the Works 





ConsTaBLe's amiable private 
relation of life, with unaffected sim- 
effect.” — Gazette, 





C, L, Easriaxs, Secretary. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


of the best ancient and modern Masters. 




































































































THE ART-UNION. 
MR-HOGARTH | + 
Has the honour to announce that he is preparing for Publication, 
UNDBR THE PATRONAGE OF 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


AND 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT, 


AND DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO 


HIS SERENE HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SAXE COBURG GOTHA, 
A SERIES OF VIEWS 


OF THE 


DUCAL PALACES, CASTLES, AND HUNTING SEATS, 


SAXE COBURG AND GOTHA, 


DRAWN ON THE SPOT, AND LITHOGRAPHED BY 


DOUGLAS MORISON, 
ACCOMPANIED BY HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE LETTERPRESS, IN ENGLISH AND GERMAN. 


The Subjects comprise Views of Schloss Rosenau, the Birthplace of his Royal Highness Prince Albert—the Palace of Ehren » built 1549—the 
Fortress of Coburg, in which Luther was concealed during the persecution raised against him—Schloss Calenberg—Terrace in the ardens of Schloss 
Rosenau—the Summer Palace of his Serene Highness—Interior of the Courtyard of Schloss Calenberg—Interior of the Riesensaal (Giant's a 
Palace of ee, a Hunting Palace in the Thuringian meeetrgge § of ‘of Reinhardtsbrunn, from the Inselsberg 
neberg—Palace of Friedrichsthal (the Residence of her Highness the Duchess Dowager of Gotha)—Schloss Friedrichswerthe—Schloss —_ 
tress of Wachsenberg, &c. &c. &c. 


The Work will form One Volume Imperial Folio, uniform with Morison’s ‘‘ Haddon Hall,” Roberts's “‘ Spain,” &¢. &c., handsomely half-bound in Morocco, and will consist of 
Twenty-one Plates, in Tinted Lithography. 
Price to Subscribers - ~ ~ - £440 
Coloured and Mounted in: a Portfolio, to imitate the Original | Drawings - © = = Wr 0 





SUBSCRIBERS. 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
HIS ROYAL HIGUNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF TUE FRENCH. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF PRUSSIA. 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING OF THE BELGIANS. 
HIS SERENE HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF SAXK COBURG GOTHA. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS CLEMENTINE (DUCHESS OF COBURG). 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF KENT. 
HIS SERENE HIGHNESS THE PRINCE LEININGEN. 

HIS SERENE HIGHNESS FERDINAND DUKE OF SAXE COBURG KOHARY. 
HIS RUYAL HIGHNESS AUGUSTUS DUKE OF SAXE COBURG GOTHA. 
om GRACE THE DUKE OF BUCCLEUCH, 

HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF SUT HERLAND, K.G. 

HIS omens THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF WESTMORLAND. 

E RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF CARDIGAN. 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF BURLINGTON, 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD MONTAGU. 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LAUVY MONTAGU. 

THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD NORTHWICK. 
THE HONOURABLE MRS. CAVENDISH. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE HENRY LABOUCHERE, M.P. 
THE PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU. 
LE BARON DE HANSTEIN. 





CHARLES TOWNSHEND BARNARD, ES8Q., her Majesty's Chargé d’Affaires, | JOHN FARRAN, ESQ., Chester-terrace, Lambeth. 
burg. R. F. BURMAN, ESQ., M.D., W , 

sin JOH KEY, BART. MISS HARVEY BONNELL, Pelling-place, Old ‘Windsor. 
SiR WILLIAM MAGNAY, BART THOMAS D. DIGHTON, ESQ., Grosvenor-place. 
WILLIAM TAYLOB COPELAND, ESQ., M.P. B. RANDALL, ESQ., Eton Wiok-road. 
BENJAMIN LAVER, ESQ., Windsor. THOMAS DUNNAGE, ESQ., Park-hill, Clapham. 
MISS COATES, MRS. TULLEY, Rio Janeiro 
WILLIAM roe, Gaghom. ESQ., Temple. MRS SHERWEN, Green Park, Bath 
F. SEYMOUR, ESQ., Brussels. GEORGE BARNES, ESQ. Bee Beech-hill, Hadley, Herts. 
HENRY DARVILL, E8Q., Windsor. B. PHILLIPS, ESQ., Elles 
JAMES BIRCH SHARPE, ESQ., Windsor. ROBERT CHAMBERLIN, "ESQ., Norwich. 
JOUN PALMER, ESQ., Dorney Court, Bucks. MAJOR PRYSE L, GORDON 
MAJOR-GENERAL PRICE, Seeder, Der ee, (Two Copies.) MIs8 ELIZABETH HOWARD, a Middlesex. 
JOHN DAVENPORT, ESQ., taffordshire. MISS MARGARET POPE, Staines, M / 
WILLIAM BOSWORTH, ESQ., Charley, near Loughborough, Leicestershire. THE REV. THOMAS AUSTIN, Rectory, Haughton-le-Skerne, Darlington. 
JOHN RICHARDS, E>Q., Rectory House, Datehet, near Windsor. ALFRED LATHAM, ESQ, Norfolh-strest, 
MISS MARY ELEANOR STEWART, Norwich BENJAMIN GRAY, , Eaq. 5 amilton-terrace, St. John’s-wood. 
GEORGE EDMUND SHUTTLEWORTH, ma., Tottenham-green, Middlesex. J. R. M*CLEAN feat George-etret, Wetminstr 
R. B. DAVIS, E8Q., Kens ensington. MR. SOULBY, Sivetins Ean eatmoréland. 
CHARLES FRANCIS BA Y, Temple. JAMES BROUGHAM, ESQ., Stobars House, Kirkby Stephen, W 
MISS CROSBE, Terrece, K MR. HEW 
MRS. G. IDLE, Ryde, Isle of HARRY care tenia ESQ., Bombay. 
MISS MORISON Ws, He ai of ight. MAJOR THORPE, LE. 
THE REV. | 38ET, Vicarage, Northam, Devor shire. LIEUTENANT BR. HICKS, Ist B.E.L.I. 
MRS. IDLE, Fae "London, CAPTAIN JORDEN, ist B 
FREDERIOK TAYLER, deQ., Westbourn-frove, Bayswater, LIEUTENANT SEATON, Ist B.E.L.L. 
B. G. WINDUS, ESQ., Tottenham-green, LIEUTENANT EDWARDS, wet BELLI. 

EB. BiOKNELL, ESQ.” Herne-hill. LIEUTENANT A. D. DICKENS, 





LONDON: PUBLISHED BY J. HOGARTH, 5, HAYMARKET. 
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THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


InsTEAD of entering, as we had intended, into an 
examination of the designs rewarded with prizes 
this year at Somerset House, we shall direct our 
attention to the Fourth Report of the Council of 
the School of Design, recently presented to Parlia- 
ment; beeause it is a document of great import- 
ance in relation to Ornamental Art, and suggests 
some considerations in relation to the mercantile 
and artistic state of our manufactures which de- 
serve the attention of all who are interested in 
the industrial prosperity of the empire. We 
have had, within the last few weeks, an opportunit 
of visiting the Parisian School of Design, a 
testing the -—— of some of its pupils; we 
have seen the French prize designs, and we can 
conscientiously aver that Somerset House is not, 
as has been asserted, hopelessly inferior to its 
rival: in some departments of Art, and particu- 
larly in the designs for textile fabrics, the British 
School has at the least made a very near approach 
to equality. It must, however, be remembered 
that drawing forms a part of the elementary in- 
struction given in the French schools of primary 
education, so that almost every Frenchman is 
now accustomed to wield the pencil from child- 
hood. This has been rendered possible by the 
universal application of thesystem ofdecimal nota- 
tion to the coins, weights, and measures of France. 
The time which is wasted by the youth of Eng- 
land in learning tables of money, measure, and 
capacity, barbarously complicated, and constructed 
in utter defiance of all sound principle, may be 
and is — by the French child in acquiri 
that mechanical facility in the use of the crayon 
which can = be derived from early practice. 
The School of Design in France is not trammelled 
and encumbered by the necessity of teaching the 
elements of Art: it receives pupils who have 
already had much previous training; and it is 
rarely that students are admitted who have not 
given previous proofs both of their aptitude and 
their taste. The French also possess what we 
have not—Museums of Art; in the splendid 
galleries of Sévres there are arranged, with his- 
torical knowledge and artistie skill, specimens of 
the potteries porcelain of all ages and coun- 
tries. The glorious decorations of various articles 
of furniture belonging to the best period of “‘ the 
Revival” are collected in the Hotel Cluny; while 
palaces and galleries without number to the 
resources of Museums, properly so called. Our 
School of Design has no such advantages: its 
pupils are not invited to study when they please 
in the Stafford Gallery, the Grosvenor ery, OF 
the halls of Devonshire House. A creditable 
effort has indeed been made to connect a Museum 
with the School itself; but it would be absurd to 
compare this with the vast resources of Art open 














House continues to make a progressive andsteady ' 


«« Tmithefizat place, 
4 nthe. as 
sisted that, with 


which exhibit, as 
the preeeding year, an increase of eighteen in the 
average monthly number of students on the books, 
male and female tin. the ay monthly at- 
tendance throug! the year, and female, 
an increase of thirty-three ; an increase of thirty- 
four in the morning class; and in the total amount 
of fees received an increase of £56 6s. 6d.: the 
hours of attendance and the rate of fees con- 
tinuing as. heretofore. 

_ ‘It may further be stated, that Schools of De- 
sign, as the means of attaining improvement in 
the productions of Ornamental Art in this coun- 
try, are very highly estimated throughout our 
commercial communities; and that there appears 
to exist in the minds of all who are most compe- 
tent to judge, and most interested in the pros- 
perity of our national manufactures, a decided 
conviction of the practical importance of con- 
tinuing and extending the instruction which it is 
the object of Schools of Design to impart.” 

The following observations of the Council are 
of the utmost importance, and we hope that they 
will meet with serious attention:— 

“‘In the course of the last year, numerous ap- 
aihations have been received for the execution of 

esigns in various departments of Ornamental Art; 
and every endeavour has been made to comply 
with these requests, as far as the execution of 
such commissions has been consistent with, and 
could be made to form a et of, the prescribed 
exercises and course of study in the School. De- 
signs for different purposes have thus been fur- 
nished to manufacturers in London and in several 
Kenn towns; and, from time to time, manu- 
acturers and others have purchased of students 
various designs which have been produced in the 
performance of the exercises of School. In 
the number of such commissions, and in the ex- 
tent to which the productions of the students are 
applied to commercial purposes, a constant in- 
crease is evident; and the numerous communica- 
tions which come before the Council at each 
monthly meeting of the Committee on Correspond- 
ence, as well as the frequent visits and inquiries 
of persons connected with ornamental manufac- 
tures, may be noticed, in proof of increasing rela- 
tions between the School and those commercial 
parties whose interests this Institution was espe- 
cially designed to promote. The importance 
which such correspondents and visitors attach to 
its agency in producing improvement in designs, 
and the favourable impressions they express with 
regard to the means it affords for the attainment 
of that object, seconded, as in several instances 
those assurances have been, by presents of valu- 
able specimens of manufactures, — to war- 
rant a satisfactory opinion of the use ss already 
effected by the School, and a confident hope of in- 
ing benefit from its further operations. 

“ Were, indeed, so large a number of persons 
as constitute the total amount of students in the 

tan and branch a of Des oe 
instructed in the art o wing, and thereby 
enabled to delineate and appreciate beautiful 
forms and figures in simple outline, much im- 
provement in the al ability to judge of and 
refer correct and beautiful designs might doubt- 
ess be expected to result; so that, in estimating 
these institutions even as ae oe, gen 
must still to exert an ex - 
a in ing a beneficial c in the taste 
displayed in our manufactures. 


ee ema Their eye and hand have 
from childhood ; and there is scarce] 
py gets nde _ — ripe not te 
ata ce the feasibility of a » ¢ — 
which variation of material would produce in its 
effects, and its general relations to the purposes 
both ag an rg oe no uncommon 
event igners gnorance of the 
technicalities of manipulation, to produce patterns 
beautiful in themselves, but not well suited to the 
ial material for which they are designed ; in 
cases the French tives, ha been 
imbued with the elements of Art, are generally 
able to supply the necessary 8, to an 
extent which would hardly be credited by those 
who have not been able to test the matter —— 
sonal examination. Furthermore, the stic 
knowledge of his ves, more especially in the 
silk manufacture, justifies a French man urer 
in giving a higher price for a first-rate design than 
= ag sor could afford. = ree de- 
ves from the not merely a single pattern, 
but an Een ouiber of verietions and modifi- 
cations of the pattern which his trained workmen 
are sure to suggest. We know that some of the 


ri schools attached to the print-works of 
mows are admirably condu 


, but in none 
of them is drawing taught. We believe that 
manufacturers toe greatly enlarge their chances 
of profit by superadding this branch to the ordin 
course of instruction ; and we believe that it coul 
be done without adding too largely to the expenses 
of the schools, 

There is a still more important topic in the re- 


which has even greater —— in its so- 
val then in its artistic considerations :— 


“The applications for admission to the Female 
School <omiane greatly to exceed the number for 
which accommodation can be provided in the room 
appropriated to this purpose; and the pupils are 
no longer occupied, as stated in our last annual 
report, almost wholly in elementary drawing, 
many ha advanced to the higher classes of 
study, and given evidence of very creditable pro- 
ficiency in gr | in water-colours, oil, and 
; and 


; tterns for lace, 
paper hneeen rer n vases, &c. But 
progress of the pu 


ao the ee 
which they display for Ornamental Art, are y 
satisfactory, the difficulty which is experi 

females in obtaining employment, even in those 


f tal design which they could 
branches of ornamen esign ee 


fitted a source of regret. 
pA not, however, appear to dis- 


expectation in the numerous applicants 
for admission to the School it being considered 


that the conimercial for every variety of 
astiele, the n of which requires artistical 
skill and of taste, is constantly increasing ; 
and that, dou as the advantage of rendering 


female talent available in the execution of orna- 





- Jouns a in remain» —_ = take + ea r ene sayy 
accoun eat impu hi ‘ational | classes of artisans and operati oyed . 

Exposition in Paris gave to he taste of manu- | namental manufactures, a practical of | mental : tye — = facility 

facturers, not only in Paris, but throughout all | drawing inn fact, of the greatest value and im- —— je procurable 8 

France. The Compte Rendu of the Exposition, | portance; it being evident that, however excellent a amor of i daiesiaanth miemaaiitinis 

luxuriously printed and very splendidly illustrated, be the pattern supplied by the we... difficul ; ag emer is eno of inctoncing 

has been circulated at the expense of the Gevern- , its ve and execution a employmen females taygy * wires oe | 

a and thus the impulse been extended to | in ~ uired material must —_ depend Mae eed ee pA 

* . ° workman. | mention been made 

With such means and. applies, the Frensh The exeellence displ oy a he re Pde va pepe nner hy ny pen 
ishin ign must of necessity be: mere productions of Fran to has crushed the com- 

flourishing than ours ; but glad to find from | butable to the superior competence of the work- | of industry 

the report before us that the School at Somerset | men; among our manufacturers, especially | petitors. Public and private benevolence may 
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po 
of the students; and the objects of School 
being rightly understood, and highly appreciated 
by the intelligent parties to whom its immediate 
management is committed, every exertion appears 
to be made to render its operations practically 
serviceable to the principal manufactures of that 
important town.” 

he great improvement that is manifest in the 
Manchester patterns for this season fully justifies 
the ae of practical benefit expressed by the 
Council; and we are happy to add that this im- 
provement has been Ronourably pr Tessive 
during the current year. We think that the 
following additional information respecting the 
Manchester School furnishes a hint which may 
be valuably applied in other places :— 

‘As evidence of the general interest which is 
felt by the inhabitants of Manchester in pro- 
a improvement in knowledge and taste, with 
regard to productions of Industrial and Orna- 
mental Art, and of the importance which is at- 
tached to collections and public exhibitions of 
specimens of superior skill, as a means to that 








to the Council upon the choice hall gs rd rooms 
ios putes ape een ee ot . 


a has been 
the beauty of eta aae tale vations 


e 
jects reviyi and for eit | the 
ay oy es of the i , are in contemplation 
y some of the principal inhabitants. The manu- 
factures of Norwich appear to have long had a 
reputation for productions in which ornamental 
design is required : shawls, for instance, of 
excellence in fabric and beauty of pattern. It ma 
also be noticed, that from the looms of Norwic 
have issued many interesting products which re- 
markably illustrate the enterprise of the British 
manufacturer —such as the bright-coloured dresses 
of the peasants of Poland, Germany, and Switzer- 
land; the richly-coloured sashes worn by the 
Russians ; the camlets so much used in the costume 
of the Chinese, and that remarkable garment, the 
poncho of the Brazilian peasant. It is expected 
that ‘the Fancy Trade,’ to which Ornamental 
Art is speciall i -oygeomen will, in future, be a 
principal eranch of the manufactures of Norwich ; 
and it is therefore thought that the establishment 
there of a School of Design will importantly serve 
to promote the welfare of its commercial com- 
munity. In regard to these circumstances, the 
Council recommended the claims of Norwich to 
the favourable consideration of your Lordships. 
A local Committee has been formed, of gentlemen 


| who take a deep interest in the objects of the 


end, it may be mentioned that the Committee of | 


the Manchester School of Design, stimulated by 
the success of an exhibition of this nature in the 
Mechanics’ Institute of that town, during the last 
winter, proposes to offer to public inspection in 
the rooms of the School, an assemblage of numer- 
ous examples to illustrate the application of Fine 
Art to manufactures, and to the various kinds of 
ornamental work and decoration.”’ 

The reports from the Schools in Birmingham, 
Coventry, and Sheffield are less satisfactory than 
we could wish, oo they are not of a nature to 
lead us to despair. We hoped better things from 
Sheffield : some of its recent productions in metal 
exhibit a very creditable union of taste and skill ; 
and their success might have been expected to 


character of Sheffield ware, which, sooth to say, is 
at present very low in the scale. It must, how- 
ever, be borne in mind that, in the realizing of 
desigus for works in metal, there is a more strin- 
gent necessity for having the workmen educated 
to second the designer, in any other branch 
of industry. e fear that the operatives of 
Sheffield are less able to estimate the value of 
artistic or even of general education, than the 
operatives in most of the other manufacturing 
towns; and such must be their character so long 
as they are distinguished as the most violent, 
je an and intemperate of the supporters of 
rade Unions 
Better prospects are opened at Nottingham, 
where the persons engaged in the lace trade 
evince an honourable anxiety for the artistic im- 
provement of their ~— abric. York, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and Glasgow are honourably 
mentioned for the steady improvement of their 
Schools. The report then proceeds to state the 
ropositions that have been made for the esta- 
lishment of new Branch Schools; the whole of 
which we extract :— 
_ “The formation of a Branch School of Design 
in Norwich having been for some time under con- 
sideration, the Council, with the sanction of your 
Lordships, has determined to grant for this purpose 
£150 for annual aid, as stated in the explanatory 
remarks on the estimate of expenditure for the 
current year, and £300 for outfit of furniture and 
examples of Art. Previous to the adoption of 
this resolution the Council obtained satisfactory 
information upon the requisite points of inquiry 
eo visit to Norwich made by the Director, Mr. 
: ilson, who conferred with the parties interested 
in the establishment of the School, and reported 


| 
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School, and who have guaranteed annual subscrip- 
tions for its support, to the amount of £150; and 
the School is proposed to be opened as early as 
the requisite arrangements can be completed. 
“In September last the Council received a 
communication from the Mechanics’ Institute at 
Hanley, in Staffordshire, applying for aid in form- 
ing a School of Design in the Potteries. Letters 
were, at the same time, received from the Duke 


| of Sutherland, T. D, Watts Russell, Esq., M.P., 


and Charles H. Adderley, Esq., M.P., attesting 
the need and utility of such a School in that 
district. 

“‘ Subsequently a memorial to the same purport 
was received from J. B. Davis, Esq., of Shelton, 
signed by upwards of 600 artisans and artists in 
the Potteries. = 

‘* These applications the Council regarded with 


| favourable attention, and opened a correspondence 





on the subject with the members of Parliament 
for Stoke-upon-Trent—W. Taylor Copeland, Esq., 
and J. Lewis Ricardo, Esq.; but difficulties having 


; ects relative to the question of the most 
lead to some exertion for raising the artistic | eli 


gible situation in the district for the establish- 
ment of such a School, and much delay having 
consequently been occasioned by difference of 
——- entertained among the local parties on 
whose aid and influence the School would mainly 
have to depend, the Council have not been enabled 
to proceed with any arrangements for complying 
with the applications for a Branch School of Design 
to benefit the important manufactures of this po- 
pulous district. 

“In speaking of propositions for the establish- 
ment of additional Schools of Design, we may take 
occasion to advert to the project of forming an 
Institution of this nature in the building of the 
Royal Society of Dublin, intimated in an applica- 
tion of that Society communicated to us by your 
Lordships: in reference to which we stated our 
belief that a central School in the metropolis of 
Ireland, in direct relation with your Lordships’ 
board, and by the agency of Branch Schools in 
other populous towns of that part of the kingdom, 
would be the means of effectin beneficial im- 
provement in its manufacture and trade, and that 
at all times it would afford us much pleasure to 
supply to the parties who take an interest in that 
proposed School, any useful information in our 
pore, towards the advancement of their laudable 
object.”’ 

e regret very much the circumstances that 
have delayed the formation of a School of Design 
in the Potteries, and trust that, in the course of 
this year, the difficulties, which are far from being 
insuperable, may be removed. We must also ex- 
press our confident belief that the extension of 
the glass trade will require the establishment of 
new Schools of Design, and enlarge the sphere of 
those already in existence. 

The exhibition of the designs produced by the 





vigorous in execution. 

_ The three principal 4 for 

in interior decoration—a subject quite new in 
England—having been contributed by the Assist- 
ant Masters, were of course excluded from the 
competition for honorary rewards; they were 
in fact, produced for the al of 

ing that the system of instructi 
Somerset House renders that Institution 
cially valuable as a Normal School, for the oun. 
ing of masters to preside over th 
tutions in the provinces. One of the three con- 
tributors, Mr. J. A. Hammersley, having been 
appointed, in consequence of this and many other 


proofs of high stic taste and skill, to the 
mastership of the School of Design in Notting- 
ham, we shall begin by noticing his . 
It was a esign, in the Pompeian style, 


but more severely classical than the richest spe- 
cimens of Greco-Italian Art, the conceptions 
belonging clearly to the higher and more poeti 
schoo of Greece in the days of Pericles. It re- 
resented the entrance to a temple beneath a 
orinthian portico, which to rigid 
arcianeeterel detail added unusual boldness and 
freedom of outline; the symbolism showed that 
the temple ee to spew a = a spirited 
figure of Apollo — nea portico 
bearing the ly e. The simplicity of this design 
was po areoth by the delicacy of the execution; 
and extraordinary a te — in the 
management of the subsidi etails. 

Mr Stewart (who the eines been appointed 
to the mastership of the Norwich School) ex- 
hibited a very admirable design of considerable 
magnitude, emblematic of Peace and War. As 
a painting, it possessed artistic merits of the 
highest order: the central figure of Peace was 
really beautiful—conceived with the mind of the 
true poet, and developed with the hand of the 
true painter. 


i 





In conception, Mr. Murdoch’s design of ‘Paint- 


ing and Music’ was equal to either o the others, 


and rather more ski in the management of | 


minor adjuncts; but the colouring was rather 
hard and inharmonious, which greatly 
from the general merits of the piece. ; 
There were other d s for decoration 4 
cuted by Miss Filmore, Mr. Lingford, and Mr. 
Denby,—all of which obtained prizes. ithout 
ent into any minute detail of the subjects, 
which would obvious! afford little 
we must say that Miss ore’s design - 
evidence of a careful and artistic s of Nature, 
judiciously rendered subservient to 1 purposes 
of Ornamental Art. It is only justice to remark 
that Mrs. M‘Ian, the head of the Female Behoo), 
has trained her pupils to the exercise of st 
criminating “eye” in the selection Ju* 
ornamentation, which Polaker justly oy ee 
the most certain element of success \2 
rative Art. i 
Mr. Denby’s design exhibited a iF om 
rovement on his last year’s labours, "s 
ares are enn 
work, which was execu tic, 
a most ble tone, and tender feeling for colon 
but the drawing was a little deficient teadiness 
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chintses, and one of very superiox mex J 
: ten os: grott 3 ‘ ; ; 
carpet, His conceptions evince,» Very; | Soum 2 MB NOMENCTATORE OF °° 


intance with ’ 
a a careful examination of their 
bilities of adaptation to the special purposes 
Decorative Art. It is only justice to 
careful and elaborate execution of these 
—a matter too much neglected by i 
signers, who rarely pay sufficient attention 
what the French call the mécanique of the art. 

Several designs for chiutz patterns, from the 
Female School, evinced considerable taste and 
skill; there was also one contributed by Mr, Wal- 
lace which had considerable merit, but was un- 
fortunately a little too crowded. Two de for 
silk hangings, and three for shawls, merited com- 
mendation, especially one of the latter, which was 
equally original and effective. Instead of giving 
us another version of the eternal “pine,” he made 
a most happy adaptation of a Morisco ornament, 
which he treated with great skill and effect, We 
should be glad to hear that some manufacturer 
had undertaken to realize this design, for nowhere 
is poverty of invention so lamentably manifest as 
in our patterns for shawls. 

The lace designs, of which there were several, 
possessed great and varied merit; nearly all were 
produced in the Female School; but there was a 
very good one by Mr. Wild,—defective, however, in 
novelty of invention. 

Glass was rich in performance, and still richer 
in promise ; we must especially notice the designs 
for chandeliers by Mr. Strudwick and Mr. Pierce. 
The former was perfectly novel in the invention, 
and not less striking in the effect; it exhibited a 
very successful adaptation of Gothic ornament to 
a material which has hitherto been deemed inca- 
pable of receiving any distinctive character, and in 
which, consequently, the vagaries of chance have 
gone far towards being received as rules of Art. 

Several of the designs for porcelain vases were 
very beautiful and striking ; ae one by 
Miss Bragg, and another by Mr. Wild. But de- 
cidedly the finest design for a vase was that con- 


| tributed by Mr. Mackenzie: it was not comanee 
exhibit 





for simple porcelain, but was intended to 

a combination of porcelain, or-molu, and costly 
gems, Mr, Nickisson’s design for a pix, and Mr. 
Pierce’s for a candelabrum, merited the high com- 
mendation they received; and the latter was par- 
ticularly effective in the management of the light. 

There were several very excellent designs for 
wall papers: three or four executed by Mr. 
Walker had merit, but were very deficient in 
originality; and there was one rich one in deep 
green and gold, by a lady; but by far the best 
one, combining great beauty of design with a 
fine feeling for colour, was a design by Mr. Wild. 
The sum offered by the Council for the best paper 
was eight guineas, but none of the designs were 
thought worthy of the sum; consequently £5 
only was given for the best, and a small sum to 
Mr. Walker, as an inducement for further efforts 
on his part 

We omitted to name that Mr. Cadman had the 
best design for a silk hanging. The composition 
was good as a series of lines; but the quaiity of 
the ground, which was a sickly red, did net at all 
harmonize with the colour of the ornaments. 

here were several excellent specimens of mo- 
delling,—so good, indeed, that we were much 
surprised when comparing them with the feeble 
efforts of last year. The best designs exhibited 
were two consoles, one by a gentlemen whose 
name escaped us, and the latter by Mr. Durrant. 
The former was very beautiful, and showed con- 
siderable knowledge of the figure. The other was 
likewise pleasing, but there appeared discordance 
in the lines of the figure with the lines of the 
console. There were two fine vases: one, by Mr, 
Wells, had little novelty, but was a beautiful piece 
of execution; it was, for our taste, too architec- 
tural. The other was by a lady, and had much 
novelty and beauty of idea. The form was new 
and was entirely covered with vine leaves and 
fruit, the handles being composed of Indian corn. 
It was intended as a sacramental cup, and was 
illustrative of the “ Bread and Wine.’ 

Two specimens of very high bas-relief struck 
us as very happy and very striking; in each the 
Principal object was a huge leaf, with its almost 
countless fibres all marked with a truth and pre- 
cision quite delightful to behold. In combination 
with the leaf was, in one case, a beautiful lily, 
and in the other a similar flower. vy 
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most certain a1 "at eradtiating’’ oi of the 
greatest faults of our decorator, by the adoption 


of this mode of study. We refer to the. faults of’ 
colouri heactinle in all our ‘iets works. 
Most of paintings were compositions of rich 


silks and casts, though in some fine vases and 
bronzes were introduced. There was a 
by one of the Masters (Mr. Hammersley) ted 
we suppose, chiefly as a s en of what could 
be done with such difficult materials, and likewise 
as a sort of key by which the students might see 
the manner of proceeding in such things. There 
was a very fine specimen of the same kind of thin 
by Mr. Pierse, and likewise one each by Mr. 
reen and by Mr. Hadow. 

The last contribution we have to notice was a 
very elaborate design for a carved cabinet, by Mr, 
Woods ; and in justice to that gentleman we shall 
give the description in his own words :— 

“The design is for a cabinet library, having 
been intended for the reception of articles of 
curiosity, as well as for books, which is not the 
case with ordinary bookcases, 

** The recess shown at the lower part, between 
the carcases (or pedestals), is for the reception of 
large folios and drawings, plans, maps, Xc., and 
can be covered by cylinder doors, to draw down 
from the top, to ward off the attack of dust, &c. 

‘* At the back of the four wing-doors, with carved 
panels, silk crimson panels are introduced, to 
give a light appearance, and to admit the air for 
the prevention of mildew, &c., that so frequently 
attacks the books when shut up. 

“In the central compartment (where Neptune 
and Amphitrite are seen supporting a medallion 
with the heads of her Majesty and Prince Albert) 
is introduced a nest of secret drawers, for the re- 
ception of coins, medals, &c. &c. 

“In the compartment above, fronted by glass 
doors, curiosities and works of Art, in stone, 
marble, &c., are introduced, and by the employ- 
ment of glass doors are brought to view. 

“The design has been purchased by Messrs. 
Smee and Son, No. 6, Finsbury-pavement, for 
10 guineas,” 

e have not allowed ourselves space for any 
additional comment ; but we have said enough to 
show our readers that a School of Design is a 
valuable addition to the Institutions of the country. 

In every branch of trade taste will be found to 
increase the mercantile value of the article; and 
hence those branches of trade in which from va- 
rious circumstances the exercise of taste is most 
limited and restricted are generally found droop- 
ing and distressed. odern fashions have 
stopped the development of design in the hosiery 
rs pantaloons and boots have rendered the 
fashioning of stockings a matter of perfect indif- 
ference: but there is, almost as a consequence, 
no body of operatives so wretchedly off as the ma- 
nufacturers of stockings; while the lacemakers, 
who stand by their side, and work with what are 
essentially same machines, being pm, 
on a material susceptible of ornament, are in full 
work at high wages. Our Art-Unions may very 
beneficially so extend the sphere of their opera- 
tions as greatly to increase the progress of the 
Arts of Desi . Castings in bronze and in iron 
may be beneficially included among the objects, 
from which prizes may be selected at the option 
of prizeholders; and we believe that the list of 
subscribers might be greatly increased, if the 
prizes extended to objects of utility as well as to 
those which belong rather to the class of luxuries. 
The great want of our apie of —_ whey 

rtunity of examining and comparing an abun- 
daze tapile of patterns and models. Mr. Wilson 
has very creditably exerted himself to my 
deficiency, but he cannot succeed with the ted 


turers. Increased competition in the sige neo 
of beauty will bring the same rew world 


market that has been derived from in 
petition in mechanical facilities and devices. 
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us, ihiberal, and wrongheaded— 
particularly in the early state of an oe we to limit 
and trammel it too closely. The views of Art are, 
and should be admitted to be, as wide as the range 
of creation itself, and as various as the ns 
of man. Short of this it ceases to t the 
whole of our sympathies, or to instruct, as surel 
as effect is never more than commensurate with 
cause, It must be at once felt, that the mixed and 
incongruous styles can never produce the same 
amount of impresssion as those of a distinct, ge- 
neric, and unequivocal character. 

It is, however, to the uncertain, contradictory, 
and frequently absurd state of opinion upon Art 
that must be attributed the greater number of 
failures through incongruity that are uced, 
Thus, one sees the smiling and lovely head of a 
child, with a lowering thunder-cloud for a back- 
ground, Is the head intended in this instance 
to augment the impression of the storm, or the 
storm to augment the simplicity and beauty of the 
head? Neither. They are intended to produce 
effect! Effect, in this instance, being to be under- 
stood as having for its object nothing more than 
to excite the eye of a spectator, so that it may be 
drawn to this picture by its sheer force in prefer- 
ence to any other. If manceuvre not 
answer, the prevailin, —_ is, that a few 
dashes of white or yellow in the corners of the 
picture—which may stand for sheet-lightning or 
anything else—will answer the purpose effectually. 
An ee — brass oe at a 
puppet-show orms the same friendly part to a 
showman as Sons a loud voice to an empty head 


“A eekes 

A este (I can speak to the truth 
of this, having done so myself, but will endeavour 
to 


do so no more) represents a gy me une, 
for nothing but rapine, murder, and » and 
wraps the whole in a glow of sunshine; en- 
deavours to thwart the associations which would 
otherwise naturally attach to sucha scene, and 
make it a picture of character, by conjuring u 
every incident which may produce simplicity an 
innocent glee. , 

A young man receives a commission to paint an 
incident of a deeply tragic character, and, havi 
modesty —_ to doubt his work being receiv 
favourably without something more to recommend 
it besides the incident itself and his own power of 
linear expression, reasons thus in his own mind:— 
“The subject is a very terrible one, and without 
the nicest coer ag t such a picture 
as any patron not be to hang, after y- 
ing for. Let me see. I must recollect s 
injunction with beauty. 
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Job Lent’s distresses that no one-ever thought of ; tion of those feelings which are opposed to gran- | sition to any from: lit 

subscribing to the unfortunate fellow’s petition. deur and terror. jar etait ga apr reins todarkness, | 

Now, the manner of Mareus Dole is of quite a | Darkness is the grand natural theatre of dread, | This cireumstance gives rise to some 

con order: whatever he says disposes you to | where hardly an; is safe, and danger doubles; | nate in as seen in very unfortu.. | 

melancholy. Dole is wrong, and Merry is right, | » state which, during half of time, converts one | very low nts; and makes ae yeh aad 

to all intents and purposes. Merry shall be my | half the world into a huge and sombre trap begirt | ture be exposed in a light apio. | 

model, If the subject of my create , | with many mischiefs; while the other joyous with the one in which it may have been painted, 

its treatment shall make the glad. Itshall | moiety lives in a. sunny pla rife with glee. | which cannot always be done; th a 

dazzle with light and glow with colour. Some one | There is a class of p ers who say that the | mountain will not come to the — the 
jeture is perfect without a beautifal | dread of night is p associative. Granted. | must go to. the mountain: ae F pert 


ed 
2 
4 
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says, ‘No 
ma will have several. Some one else | The associative dread could not possess the mind | the li of his painti mpenems:t 
work be in’ 


says, ‘By all means have beautiful children in | but as a consequence of some experienced or | tion in which his tended to hang 
ur works.’ The lumbering armourof the time will known er already passed, and does not weaken Upon an increase of daylight, the blues and 
a t drawback, The hero’s ankles must be | in the smallest degree the claims of darkness to ine purples in a. pletase to increase in 
down, his knees made beautifully small, his | its assigned character, nor reduce its assumed | depth intensity, which they re really do not, but 





waist tucked in, and his armour made to fit him wer in the hands of the painter; nor set up | oceupy a position of i 


like a stocking. The mastiff must give place toa light as another power equal and proper to per- | the of pags 
of more refined pro ns, which must be | form its pictorial functions, but, on the contrary, | lows and yellow oranges into the inerwased lighs, 
king into the picture diagonally, with his thin | strengthens its already explained claims. Place a process which the blue and blue purples resist, 
tail curving gracefully down towards the specta- _ one of these oponents to the claims of darkness | having no affinity with light. 
tor; and a couple of Italian greyhounds may be upon the rugged summit of a yr or even fa- Upon the arrival of twilight, or during a dark 
frolicking in the for 4.” | miliar, hill or fell or mountain, and bid him grope | day, an opposite state of things occurs : the yellows 
Here is a receipt fora true furniture picture, and tumble his way on a dark night to his own | and yellow oranges appear to strengthen, from the 
so called from the circumstance of its ing in | speck of light, blinking afar off in the low valley, | tem absorption into the darkness of the 
value with the frame which may surround it, | and, independently of association, he will find | blues and blue purples; having affinity with 
Whatever good schools and exhibitions may do, | danger as well as dread in the thick night. dark, which the malleies Dee eo oranges have 


these instances of Furniture Art are amongst the | The repetition will be here, perhaps, excused, | not. This result occasionally obtains to an ex- 
mischief which they create, and entail upon the | that THERE IS NO GRANDEUR, PAR LESS SUB- | tent which causes the light and the shade of 
rising artist and the public, Few feel themselves | LIMITY OR TERROR, WITHOUT A PREPONDERANCE | a portion of a work to change places freq 
strong enough to break away from the supposed | OF DARK. during a day, and the case may be aggra 
and > Srerene ly mistaken necessity of addressing It is now time to get out of the darkness, and | by reversing the order of nature, in the mode 
their whole exertions to the gratifieations of the | into that state which is one remove towards light. | applying the colours themselves ; that is, applying 
eye alone, but through mistaken opinions, and a | The sea, not so dark as the interior of the earth, | those: colours affinitizing with light (and conse- 
mistaken policy, leave the head and the heart is yet not so light as its surface and the heavens; | quently with opacity) transparently ; and those 
thirsting for their appropriate food in works of _ and, according to the same mythology, Neptune | which affinitize with (and consequently with 
pure and unmixed expression, Expression, and received with it a range of power greater than that | transparency) opaquely. Thus two masses of 
that very justly, occupies the highest point of tg «tu y Pluto, and second only to that of colour of any common degree of depth, the one 
honour amongst pictorial constituents. But this | Jove himself. transparent orange and the other ue blue, 
expression does not merely relate to the face, the | Neptune also, as preserving a strict gradation | adjusted to a nicety on a cimmenin tat i 
head, the body, and limbs of the figure, but to from dread and darkness to joyousness and light, day, would readily reciprocate in changes 
that expression which should, and can be, dic- was stern and overbearing, though not malevolent, | light to dark and dark to light, upon an 
tated by the whole of a picture at first sight, as disputing with Jove, and conspiring against him | changes in the intensity of baleen light. 
contributed to by chiaroscuro and colour. for a greater sovereignty. The sea also abounds These same changes obtain, as a matter 

Chiaroscuro itself performs a most considerable in its monsters, and subordinate kings of equivocal | course, down through the compound seales— 
part in the uction of expression, as it does in | amiability; and altogether may be said to possess | orange being the light and purple the dark of the 
music, which may be called the chiaroscuro and | that share of the terrible which is in a strict ac- | secondaries, citrine the light and olive the dark of 
colour of language. Let the truly philosophical cordance with its own peculiar state of compara- | the tertians, and citrine russet the light and olive 
Field, the great master of analogy, make out the | tive darkness, and its mystery as an element | russet the dark of the quadrates; the, degree of 
case; or any one else who dare enter with him | which cannot be examined with accuracy, nor en- | susceptibility lessening with every remove from 
the Ar tone | analogical arena. tered without certain death, nor even navigated | the primaries, as every remove is an 

The feelings of the ancients as to the character | without imminent risk. the ultimate extinction of colour i in a sub- 
of light and dark are in favour of the position here The animating and joyous character of light is | sidium of grey middle tint. 
taken up for them; and this feeling is quite evi- | felt by all with every new day, and is in a no less One other common characteristic and 
dent in the construction of their mythology. happy and strict accordance with the character of | phenomenon attending light and shade must be 
Typical of nature itself, or so much of it as was | the Omnipotent of the ancients. Theall-pervading | noticed before closing this paper, notwiths 
known to them, they availed themselves of natural power of Jove is again softened of its terror by | it trenehes upon that light and shade which is 
characteristics as a means of impressing and awing the benevolence of his character, and the volup- | obvious, and has been treated by Da bene be- 
the public mind, while assigning to its individu tuous splendour of his court; and the consummate | cause it not only tends to pictori effect, has 
duties their powers. Thus, in giving to the three beauty of his subordinate deities are properly ad- | been the basis of the technical styles of a few emi- 
sons of Saturn the whole of nature, the heavens ministered to and intensified by that light which | nent men, but obviates in some degree, when cou- 
and the heaven-illumined earth’s surface, along would seem in some measure to constitute the | sistently carried out, the inefficiency of these ma- 
with the greatest power, fall to the lot of Jupiter; mythological heaven itself. terials, which may be called the palette of the 
the ocean, along with the second degree of power, hus far for the appreciation of light by the | painter. ante 
to Neptune; and the infernal regions, or the inte- ancients, as constituting, or at least contributing It refers to that power which is posssesed ‘the 
rior of the earth, along with the least degree of | mainly to, the production of a certain expression | larger illumined or shadowed portion of an obje 
power, to Pluto. or sentiment. to absorb or obliterate the detail contained in its 

It is no less to the truest appreciation of the Its arbitrary excess may be as inconsistent even | smaller shadowed or illumined portion. It is 
aetual characters of light and dark, as productive | in their heaven as is the absurd excess of dark in | consequently judicious to adopt a [ace yi 
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of gaiety and dread, than to the fears of man, that | their hell, already alluded to; but they felt that | light of a pieture er objec 
{ must be attributed thie division. the required impression in either case would be | throw on the piace ects and masses 4 
To the gloomy, ill-favoured, and malevolent | in some measure sacrificed to a more just measure. | decided inequalit light and shadow: to say 
| iece of quackery ; and that 


King of Terrors, eternal gaoler and scourge of Their excuse is, that they were dealing with that | how much would —_— But 
erring souls, falls the smallest share of power, and which was supernatural, and that it could not be | it is imperative in cases an absurdity. aa 
a dark and subterrestial kingdom ; and it may ap- measured by nature only. its adoption furnishes an economy power 


: 
pear curious, as illustrative of the necessity of the Extract from their heaven a portion of its | to be lightly refused. An object, 
| presence of darkness to realize the tearible, that | brightness, and you reduce its chief impression nich & nom divided between light and sheer 
although the Tartarus of the infernal regions was | and character; and extract from a picture of | necessitates equality of detail on both its, 
| believed to be surrounded by a flood of rolling and | beauty, gaiety, and splendour a portion of its | mined and shadowed sides; the a 
| eternal fires, they are never described as realizing | appropriate light, and by so much ceases its ex- | ture of the light and shade only ny ogee 
the brilliancy even of an ordinary London illumi- | pression; and it may be here repeated, THERE 18 | small deba’ ground, where etail ~~ 
nation, or brightness of a poet's study, lit by | NO BEAUTY WITHOUT A PREPONDERANCE OF | measure subsides; in deference, as it ae 
, ior interest exeited by a meeting of 


| its single lam Jn the contrary, Tartarus is de- | Ligur. superior 
seribed as walenien in a darkness three times Light and dark, separately, have their particular | great constituents of form. ‘ect. governs 
darker than blackest night. Make the hell of the | colours, with which they claim affinity. Thus,| What takes place in a single object. g 
mythology bright, or even moderately light; | light claims yellow, and as far into red as orange; | the larger divisions. of a work, and even 
give - even Secveeaee a of an iron- | and —_ affinitizes ich the pel and as far —_ red i 
works, as seen at nigh @ rugged mountain- | as purple. This, with t mary scale, in nature, whether 
lap of Wales, and half its terrors would vanish. une wah the secondaries, tertiaries, and qua- aah, or ss both together, 
So would vanish half the terror, the dread, and drates. —— pids in abeyance 
the grandeur of that picture, from which should As a consequence of this, blue readily subsides imperceptible 4 
be extracted so much of its appropriate darkness— | as darkness approaches; and yellow, on the ad- | it: the or impressive passage 
its \. mission of an excess of light, rises with it, but | like a 
indeed, belongs altogether to the opposite | gives up its colour. manding, a certain degr ye 
seale, and, as @ common consequence, tends, in | Red being middle tone, and not in strict affinity | lence around him. Distinet 
proportion as it may preponderate, to the produc- | with either light or dark, makes a stronger oppo- | taken up in nature, 
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ond the influence of the strongly pronouneed 
ow as free conversation is not again taken 
up until without the range of interest caused by 
the presence of an influential and abso 
speaker in a company of men. This holds 4 

though a stronger analogy to the strong pas- 
sage in a picture may be found in a loud voice in 
company, which drowns to a certain distance 
round it numbers of smaller voices. 

Notwithstanding the volume of the major voice, 
it would be possible to hear your friend's conver- 
sation, though conducted in ever so small a tone, 
by placing your ear in his mouth. And so it 
would be quite as possible to discriminate the 
detail, though ever so delicate, even within the 
absorbing influence of the strong passage in na- 
ture, by perseveringly prying into that detail 
alone, and closing your perceptions against the 
superior impression of the passage itself; and 
being possible, though erroneous, on the grounds 
of nature, and the natural powers of our o of 
sense, it is done by many, and prono by its 
many admirers to be the more natural, feeling it 
to be a means of lugging on to acanvas more of 
nature. 

It is thus that, besides the error in question, 
many other essential beauties are lost, by the 
twill-and-texture-seeking milliner of Art, who 
would persuade you that during the a 
at a sweepstakes, when colours of men and 
can barely be distinguished, as they rush by ina 
whirlwind of fine animal courage and prowess, 
you should be able to pronounce as to whether a 
jacket were of sarcenet, silk, or satin. 

Pry into this single jacket, by means of a glass 
or any other mode, so as to pronounce upon the 
fact, and the race and its attendant excitement 
vanish. Press the whole electric force of vision 
on the race, and the twill of the jacket is lost. It 
is by this perversion of the higher beauties of na- 
ture, and a mistake as to what may be the higher 
beauties of Art, that are lost the hurried impetu- 
osity of the swift stream, the confusion and agita- 
tion of foliage rustling in the wind. The driving 
of clouds, and the ponderous and portentous 
abandonment of the cataracts, gradual, and then 
swift plunge into its boiling bed. This last sub- 
lime spectacle becomes, under the prying and 
false and impossible minutie system, a common- 
place and grotesque thing of shreds and patehes, 
of prettiness and ae only. 

n thus endeavouring to define the natural, evi- 
dent, and proper characteristic of light and of 
dark, as two distinet elements in Pictorial Art, 
having each, when in preponderance, the power 
only of conveying to our perceptions the maxi- 
mum of that expression most congenial to it, it is 
not intended to lay down a rigid measure for their 
use, nor a retin. | to those who are to use them ; 
but to attempt an explanation of, and make fami- 
liar, a power which, wielded in one direction, is 
capable of producing the highest amount of ex- 
pression, and in another of producing the least, if 
even its maladministration may not realize total 
failure and absurdity. 


ee 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 

BRIsto. ExurBition, 1845,—List of Pictures Sold :— 
‘At Falmouth,’ W. Williams, 161., to C. Conway. 
‘Near Bath,’ W. Williams, 51, C. Con ‘Near 
Northfleet,’ A. Vickers, 151. 15s., T. L. ° 
‘ Calm—Evening,’ J. Walter, 7/. 7s., Dr. Munck. ‘ 
hugger, J. Walter, 2/. 2s, Mrs. Grove. ‘Interior,’ M. 
Holms, 61. 6s., ——- Mervick, Esq. ‘ Dover,’ J. Walter, 
3. 7s., Miss Daniel. ‘The Popgun,’ M. Holms, 5i., Mrs. 
Miles, ‘At Lynmouth,’ W. West, 121. 12s., Miss Daniel. 

Near Brockley,’ H. Hewett, 151. 15s., H. A. 5 
~~ At Lynmouth,’ W. West, 152. 15s., Rev. T. Grin- 
field. ‘ Vale of Neath,’ H. Hewett, 15l. 15s., 8. N. San- 
ders. No. 89. H. 8. Parkman, 101. 10s., Dr. Munck. 

Heidelberg,’ Robert Tucker, 151. 15s., Joseph 
“sq. ‘Hampstead Heath,’ C. Branwhite, 5. 5s.,H. A 
Palmer, Esq. ‘Conham Ferry,’ C. Branwhite, bu. 5s., 
Mrs. L. H. Bedford. *Sunset—Yorkshire y 
. * Valley 


a. et l5s., H. A. Palmer, the 
one,’ C. Branwhite, 101. s., T. Garrard, . 
No. 114. H. Hewett, 91. 9s., George Miles, . Gek 
Crag,’ J. Poole, 101., H. A. Palmer, Esq. J. 
Poole, 101., H. A. Palmer, Esq. ‘Shipping; 
=. i. _——. ‘Lake of Brienz,’ a _ 
- 10s., T. RB. Guppy, Esq. ‘Dyrham Chureh,’ J. 
Townsend, 21. its, Po mam jun., . *In Leigh 
Woods,’ C. Branwhite, 101. 10s., W. H. * 
Katz Castle, on the Bhine,’ 8. C. Jones, 5i. Cc 
Coathupe, Esq. ‘ Near Bedd Gelert,’ W. A. Frank, 
Duke of Beaufort. * Melrose,’ S. C. Jones, 61. 6s., 
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*Loch Ac ray,” 8.°C. Jones, 61. 
The Gram » B.C. 
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unek. ones 
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¥ election 
teacher of and painting for the Dollar Academy 
has taken place. it the condiantes for the situation 
were, Mr. J. C. Brown, the 
Last of the Clan,’ ‘The Morning after 
Gleneoe, &c.," and Mr. J. Noel Paton, the 
Cartoon premium. Mr. M‘Arthur Moir, of Hillfeot, pro- 
fgg Mr. J. C. Brown, and was supported _ proxy of 
r. Tait, the sheriff. The other trustees, Robert Haig, 
Esq., Dollarfield, Robert Maxton, Esq., Devonside, and 
the Rev. Dr. Myine, fixedon Mr. John Brown, assistant 
to Mr. a 9 son, a who was 
voted in by the majority. Mr. M‘Arthur Moir 
tendered his resigna that, 


formed that Dr. Mylne and Messrs. Haig and Maxton had 
a mee the day before the election, at which each sug- 
gested a different candidate, but, not being able to agree, 
they came to a compromise by fixing on Mr. John Brown. 
Without any disparagement to the successful candidate, 
there is in the circumstances of this election a strong 
prima facie case st the patrons, who are not now 
forthefirsttime subjected toasuspicion of not conducting 
the valuable Institution under their charge in the most 
efficient manner. 


or 


EXHIBITION OF 


THE ART-UNION PRIZES. 
Turse works are now being exhibited at the 
rooms of the Society of British Artists, in Suffolk- 
street. We have y noticed them all in the 
exhibitions whence they have been selected. A 
list has also been given of the prizeholders, and 
the amounts represented by the pictures. The 
Exhibition will continue until the 13th of Sep- 
tember; the last week it will be open to the 
public gratis, and during the two last weeks it 
will be four evenings in each week. We 
may compliment the gentlemen who have directed 
the hanging of these works. A judicious and 
fitting arrangement of pictures in an exhibition 
is a g so entirely unlooked for that it is im- 
possible to withhold an expression of le 
surprise at the novelty; not that justice not 
been before done to the Art-Union prizes in this 
way, but that the arrangement of the present 
year is a happier one than has yet been eved. 
An opportunity is thus afforded of ss 
many works of high merit, which invite, and 
bear, that close inspection which alone is entirely 
satisfactory. These 277 works of Art cover the 
walls quite as a any — oes can be 
seen. The presentation gs 
en March, sms Bo “a rom 
Waterloo,’ engrave 
ay hE 

Vv wings 

illustrative of Thomson’s “ Castle of Indolence 
Four plates of this series 
are enue ved with = and distinguished 
much excellence in their character and composi- 
tion. The plate for the current year ending 

ving, by Mr. P. i e 
tha’s ter,’ by O'Neil, is 

etion. The proof of this 
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’ 
reverted to the account of the Society. In 1837, 
when the amount subscribed— £480—was declared, 
ostication was rife against the success of the 
project: it was not then foreseen that in a few 
years the subscriptions would amount to £16,440— 
the gross amount collected ere | the last year. 
The number of works purchased the first year was 
only thirteen ; it now amounts to 330, these in 
the aggregate—more than the money collected— 
a the a rb eS 
eficial state of progression than itherto 
shown itself. " 


I 
ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 

GERMANY.—Municu.—By order of M. Lan- 

, Director of the Pieture the celebrated 
masterpiece of Rubens, ‘ The Battle of Amazons,’ 
has been restored and newly ; itis now 
restored to its full ——— taken out 
of its old-fashioned e, it was discovered to 


to be laid over, on each of the four sides, several 
, with a sort of thick coating. On the re- 
of this coa the appeared in their 
and the w phe ey om 
most ingenious w of the great 
. Schwanthaler has received an Saer 
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the pupils of the Royal Academy of Fine Arts, 


after their tory studies in the rooms of 
Antiquities freely, and on spontaneous selec- 
tion, enter the atelier of one of the Professors of the 


establishment, by wom they will be instructed 
and guided. This measure is —y to be very 


productive of results.—In the Glass-painting 
establishment wil’ shortly be executed three large 
church-window paintings, ordered by the Chapter 


of the Cath of the city of Agram. They re- 
present the ‘ Glorification of the Holy Virgin,’ 
and both the tutelary Saints of Hungary, Stephen 
and Ladislaus.’—M. Schoenlaub’s statues for St. 
Mary’s, at Au (suburb), have been placed in the 
walls below the nave-windows ; they are of a cha- 
racter much superior to the common works of Art 
of that description.—Several eminent artists have 
formed a sort of an Etching Club, and published 
part of their interesting work, in which a great deal 
of humorous wit prevails ; among those who have 
already contributed are :—Klein, Morgenstern, 
Neureuther, Heinzmann, Zimmermann, . Gail, 
Eberle, &c., whose likenesses are strikingly repre- 
sented in the title-page of the first number of the 
work, in the act of adorning a ‘‘ Christmas tree.” 
Anastatic Seg 6h rags we has been re- 
ceived from Rome, that this invention, on which 
Mr. Faraday gave a lecture in the Royal Institu- 
tion, has already been practised, twelve years ago, 
in that city, by M. Knecht, a;resident in Paris, 
but originally a German, and nephew of the cele- 
brated M. Sennefelder. . The means and results are 
asserted to have been quite the same as were 
shown by a few specimens executed in the litho- 
graphic establishment of Bosio, Via della Croce. 
At a later period the same — sent to his 
acquaintances a small French pamphlet of several 
sheets, which had been reproduced by the same 
ocess. M. Knecht, who resided at. the ‘time 
n Rome, produced,:in one impression, coloured 
lithogra hs, of which a portrait of the Pope is still 
circulating athongst the artists; also the zinc 
plates, which had been used for that purpose, are 
still'existing. Great preparations are making for 
the autumn exhibition of pictures, in the magnifi- 
cent building erected for the pur ose ; though 
a collision will take place with the Brussels exhi- 
bition, a vast number of works by the most -emi- 
nent artists of our present age are ex 
‘from Belgiuin We-shall give a full account of 


this exhibition in the sucteeding numbers of our, 
-Daxspex.—It appears to be altogether cus-; 


expatiate in strittures on the London 
National Gallery, when we find good reasons for 
, recommending the same establishment, in a great 
"many respects, to the architects who’ are ordered 
to construct in our city a new Picture Gallery. “A 
ehief advantage of thé London Gallery is the 
principle which has been kept in view in its con- 
‘struction, of la far more stress’ on the 
ge Ange the quantity of the works exhibited; 
r which reason, 
first-rate pictures have been collected in the 
National Gallery whilst"so many other galleries 


“tomary 


are overstocked with sécdnd-class works, or even |” 


of a much more ior Chatacter, The spectator 


has the Sacninted, ae J A he aeetalants 2 
become a n asit the ance, 
the catire. excellence of the whole select exhtibi- 


tion. Another Pape ay is the estoy reer of 
the London Gallery, for the purpose of facilitating 
the study of the respecti¥e .works. ~All is 
placed near the.eye- of the beholder : the pictures 
are not an archi ornament of the building ; 
but the end and aim are to show the plirg of ‘she 
master-pieces in a commodibus “manner ;. t 
in other galleries the sj in viewing the 
paintings—so .awkwi ded 
guished works ia ft Gallery ha 
guished worksin on ry have noth 
near them to “their effect :-the whole at- 
tention of the visitor is directed’ to the one 
magnificent view, when, at the same time, “a 
commodious seat makes the 5 so con t. 
Concerning the light by which pie ought to 
be seen, it is a principle am: 
them in the same light in which they have béen 
roduced. Skylights are, therefore, rather un- 
avourable, as scarcely one painting has ever been 
aga under the influence of such an upper 
ight. A rather high lateral or side light is pre- 
ferable to any other. To cover or shield paintings 
with glass is not justifiable. Paintings must be 
in constant contact with the air. 


cted, even |" 


“entrance of Potsdam 





but a few exceptions, only | 


nto The most distin- 





Lerezic.—The plan of M. Heideloff, the 
Nuremberg Gothic architect, for the erection of 
the new Roman Catholic Cathedral, has finally 
met with the approbation of the authorities, and the 
execution has already been announced. The tower 
will be about 200 feet high; the whole in old German 
style.—The ‘‘Illustrite Zei ” (the Journal of 
Illustrations), an eminent publication of M. J. J. 
Weber, publisher, contains an interesting article on 
the art of printing hieroglyphics with moveable 
t . M. Letronne, in the April number of the 
“* Journal des Savants,”’ makes a report on the in- 
vention of the Royal printing establishment of 
Paris, which report, in itself a decided falsehood, 
was, in good confidence, repeated even in Ger- 
man reviews. The truth is that, even eleven 

ears ago, our be 5 eae countryman, M. Frederic 
ies, printer, of Leipzic, assisted by the most 
eminent Orientalists, MM. Beer, Schwarze, and 
Seyffarth, commenced printing hieroglyphics, 
and other descriptions of printing hitherto un- 
known, with moveable types. he best evi- 
dence of the fact give the works issued from 
that printing establishment, executed with much 
cost and - labour, - ¢. g-: Das alte Egypten” 
(Ancient Egypt), by Schwarz; Seyffarth’s “ Al- 
habeta Genuina Aégyptiorum, numeris ipsorum 
icroglyphicis hieraticis, demoticisque conser- 
vata, &c.; Hasse’s “ Typographie Lipsiensis, 
imprimis saec. IV. historia brevis adumbratio ;” 
further, Seyffarth’s ‘‘ Griifidsaetze der Mytho- 
logie und der alten Religionsgeschi¢hte sowie 
der hieroglyphischen Systeme,” &c, (Principles of 
Mythology, and the History of. Ancient Religions, 
as well as the Hieroglyphic-Systems, &c.):. works 
which have all»been printed «prior to}the pre- 
tended French invention,‘ and .which must de- 
cidedly “haye been known to thé French savants, 
and the Gtrman reviewers who so sagenty 8 eak 
of it. The above-named gentleman,: M. Ries, 
the printer, is at present’in the possession of at 
least 3000 of those types, and is still engaged 
in increasing their numbez—by far exceeding in 
number those of the French inventors. M, Ries’s 
types represent more than 300 languages, includin; 
the Hierabic and Demotic} im short, it may be sai 
the same printing-establishment is, in this respect, 
un aralleled Y any other in Europe. ‘te 

‘Berutn.—M. Fischer, fougder, has just. com- 
leted.the second ages Stag, with extremel 
autiful horns.’ The first was much admired 


}at the late exhibition. . Both theSe splendid 


animal ‘representations will: be placed.at- the 
Park. The cast is of a 
superior ‘character. — M. Olfers, Director of the 
Museims, and Messrs: Strack“and Rauch, Pro- 


—— have been sent ‘by his Majesty to Copen- 
-hagen. 
“Danish~ capital; has, no doubt, taken a ey in- 
“terest. in“some subjects of the Fine Arts, whi 

‘forethe encouragement of the same in his capital, 
| will be er or executed by those gentlemen. 


The King, on“his late excursion to the 
ch, 


On the 


rd of Aiigust, the excellent statue of the 
late King 


of Prussia, at Potsdam, was inaugu- 

rated, and isa great ornament to the city. 
Briwswick,—Among ‘the publications of M. 

Ramdohr, publisher and printseller, is M. Fred. 


Knolle’s beautiful copper engravings representing 
* The ‘Sons of Edward Vv? (sat ee 
“ Richard III.,” Act IV., Scene IIT.}, after the 
griginal painting-of M., Hildebrandt, of Diissel- 
orf. Both thet princés are slumbering on their 
couch—the younger resting on the bosom of the 
elder, at the moment whén the two murderers are 
standing before them about to commit the horrible 
deed.” The ‘engraving faithfully represents the 
beautiful Upeaand shade of the whole. This en- 
graving is well worth the attention of the English 
public, the siibject being one of the most touching 
of English history. : 
Srurrcarpt.—The era of miracles being over, 
we had still to look for that of wonders, in the 
supposition that Arkwright or Watt, &c. &., have 


-not fully succeeded in giving their time the name 
‘of*“‘an age of 
slieutenant-colonel,“M.° von Hamel, has tnavente 


wonders,” — A Wurtem 


@ horse, of full size, of the self-acting 
—a mechanical horse,—for the 
living animal of the same species, which, the 
world knows, has so.long been forced to sub- 
mit to the maltreatment of. unskilful pupils in 
the « art. of - hors ip. . The. honourable 
gentleman has> c acted on the views 
of the Humane Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. The German papefs say, 


principle, 





“ful evidence ‘of the ‘di 


‘chains intended to fetter the 
‘Moors ex 


efit of the | plan 





what noise would inventive made 
if she had made that invaluable me oe Tem. 
pus et laborem it, M. von Hamel. 
je a v2 ps wee is out: 
ts) e horse 8 all 
the world; but has not said if teams Po 
fiviag the aan feats and tricks of 9 
orse, c comm ungo- 
ba acd b Bs gered. 
Festa (Hungary).—One of the m q 
nificent paintings of the modern whee 7M 
<guetial, * A Scene of the War of Deliverance of 
odern Greece,’ has been the grand ornament 
of our late exhibition. It is a masterpiece in 
every respect—alike grand and correct in com- 
tion and execution. The National Museum 
is near its completion. The style is éotmon; of 
the same description are a great number of private 
buildings. The Fine‘Arts have almost nothing 
to do with our architecture. The constrittion of 
the suspension bridge, of immense proportions, is 


in sree. 2 es 
RANCE.—Panris.—The Statue of the 
of Orleans.—This work of M: Raggi is‘now 
leted, and removed to a temporary site tear the 
] The Prince is presented 8 my fc 
ing the costume of a general officer, ’ 
hand, resting on the trunk of a tree, 
ordonnance of the 20th of September,’ 1840, rela. 
tive to the organization of t t 
Chasseurs a Pied. A large cloak fallseftom the 
right shoulder behind, in a manner to 


support the 
‘figure. The head is covered, but the hat is’ 


worn in thé ridiculous taste of the stitue of 
M. Marochetti, but. naturally,’and as the Prince 
was accustomed to wear it. The pose would’be 
firm and effective but for a certain stiffness ‘in | 
the ‘legs: The left, which‘ supports the’ e1 
weight of the body, resembles a piece 6f a. 
wood ; and the right, which is advanced, is*aot — 
more satisfactory, notwithstan ‘the bend of — 
the knee. *Theré is no living materi 3 
drapery—no life, that is to say, in the lower limbs 
of the figure. “The features ‘béar, a 
strong resemblance—having’ the impress of 
melancholy which, with this’ Prince, always"ac- . 
compunise: thought. The casting of the statue 
was confided to M. Saint Denis, who exeéuted 
his part of the work with every title to the | 
highest praise. It is a subjéct of complaint 
among the French artists, that the five principal: 
statues which have been erectéd in memory of th 


Dake of Orleans have, with one ex been 
executed by foreigners.’ ~ The first‘is ‘the’work of 
M. de Triqueti; the statue was not ex- 
hibited. The ‘second was by M. Jaley, and was - 
exhibited in 1844; this i8-the only one by a native 
artist. The third is the work of Pradier, who is 
a foreigner, being a.natiye of Geneva, although a 


naturalized Frenchman. “The fourth is that-of 
Marochetti, ironiéally called “ eg gt and powe 
ment 0 dim 
tration, and especially of the’ taste of Marshal 
Soult.” to fifth and last is the above-described 
work of M. i. “¥ ae i 
M. "Horace Vernet,~The two pictures which 
now occupy this celebratéd artist, ‘ The Roe ge 
of Mogador,’ and ‘ The Battle of Isly, to 
Remi Peg trey 
works, each being equal to h e dim : 
the’ largé picture: The Capture of the Smhala. 


-M. Vernet paints upon éach in turn, and gs 


expedites both with the intention that they s 

Se eahivited at the Salon of next year. Of — 
two ‘The Battle of Isly’ is the more advan " 
Here is seen Marshal Bugeaud, on’ acne , 
before the tent—which last year was exhibi Be 
Paris: a Spahis is presenting te him phen 
parasol, while awother igeing forvom the 
ture. In those parts of the 


to 
m M. Vernet has eq 


plone w “te are finis! 
‘Phe ‘Nepoleon? of M. Delaroche.—In. ths 
work, which is much spoken of, Napoleon is be 
presented alone, and seated before a table cov - 
with books and 4 map, on which he drew out = 
“for .the defence of even = fat being 
sy coat; his head is uncover : ; 
eT acer him; and his boots, stained 
travel, contribute to the urgent gravity alg 
whole composition, which is equal to the 
the works of this celebrated artist. 
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VERSAILLES. 


Tux name of Louis Philippe most worthily suc- 
ceeds, we may say extinguishes, that of Louis 
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Quatorze, in the history of Versaill 
ee ely tage 
' t to himself—in Versailles 
he seemed to forget remember 
himself; while, on the conti wong rn4 pay 
of the are . 


ves 
of the difference of ellishments 
callles is mote’ hacalaatedety ae if 
poarin work Fran as 
mak an 

place itself. rid sesso compositions are 
selected the vert, iiprtaas work of M. 

of folio volumes of 
engravings (accompanied with letterpress) from 
the pictures and embellishments of Versailles. 
Those contained on the two first pages are 


ments of ornamental design, 
ings, and a vignette fey om th 


8 
yal residence was established first at Ver- 
sailles by Louis XIII,, who purchased of Sean 
de Soisy a windmill and a piece of land which 
had been in the possession of the family since 
the fourteenth century. This Sovereign, who 
often visited the forests of Versailles for the pur- 


pose of hunting, caused to be built small 
chateau, in order to secure some better accom- 
modation than was afforded at the inconvenient 
inns in the neighbourhood. This comparativel 
humble edifice in no wise indicated the pores 
ficence of the palace which subsequently occupied 
its site, as presenting a f of only seven win- 
dows (three of which lighted the centre pavilion), 
built of brick in the taste of the sixteen 
cent The two pavilions constructed of stone, 
united by two Corinthian porticoes, and al er 
of a richer style of architecture, should be consi 
dered as two distinct edifices, as also the two 
detached buildi on each side of the Court 
the Ministers—this portion, in short, is a co 

of different styles, which ought not to exist in 
one and the same edifice. e country round 
Versailles being highly agreeable to Louis XIV., 
he, in 1661, determined to render the chiteau 
more habitable and convenient than it then was; 
but, in the projected changes, every respect was 
enjoined tow the buildings of late a 
which were not to be removed, but embe — 
came a matter of consideration how water was to 
be obtained; and for this ger wy many proposals 
were entertained, some of which were extremely 
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reign of Louis XIV. additions and improvements 
were made to the palace, which at length became 
his ordinary residence. The ancient Chateau of 
St. Germain was no longer inhabited, and was 
used only as a hunting seat. All the great works 
proposed here by this Monarch were terminated ; 
even the chapel and the two pavilions of the 
Court of Honour, which, together with the Court 
of the Chapel and that of the Princes, is sepa- 
rated from the Court of the Ministers by a 
grating, near which are two statues representing 

eace and Abundance. It was at Versailles 
that were given, in the years 1664 and 1674, in 
presence of the King and his entire court, 
those magnificent fétes of which the authors 
of these times have left such glowing descrip- 
tions; for upon these occasions the most distin- 
guished living characters were brought together. 
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Of these fétes Moliére, in the preface to the ‘ Prin- 
cesse d’Elide,” says that the King, desirous of 


giving to the Queens and his court a series of fétes 
of extraordinary splendour in some place well 
adapted for such a purpose, selected Versailles. 


** It is a chateau,” continues the dramatist, ‘‘ that 
may be called an enchanted palace, so weil has 
art seconded the dispositions of nature to mature 
it to perfection, with its surrounding localities. 
Although it has not an extent equal to other royal 
palaces, everything there is pig. sos and appro- 
priate, as to present an arrangement beyond all 
comparison. The symmetry and richness of the 
furniture, the beauty of the walks, the sweetness 
of the flowers, and the rarity of the innumerable 
— trees render the grounds of the palace 





worthy of that remarkable taste by which it is 
itself distinguished.”’ 





The Gallery of Battles is situated in the southern 
wing, on the first floor. The cut on the fourth page 











shows the extremity of this gallery, which was 
constructed between the years 1834 and 1836, and | 
occupies an extent of nearly one hundred and | 
nineteen metres in length by thirteen in breadth. 


The first floor comprehends the a 


ents of 


Madame Elizabeth, sister of Louis XVI.; of | 
Madame Diane de Polignac, and of the Count and 


Countess of Artois. In o 
richment of this portion, iron su 
placed under the parquet, in or 


In order to admit of the en- 
ports have been 
ef to sustain the | 


columns under the vaulting, the cupola, the lan- 
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| terns, &c. The marble employed is of three kinds; and the columns are forty-eight in number, 


| executed in imitation of granite, with gilded > which receive an entablature, orna- 


mented with trophies and bas-reliefs, painted in blac 


and white. The principal battles from the 
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_ year 496 until 1809 are represented in large compositions, the intervals between which are occu- 
| pied by busts of more than eighty illustrious warriors, chronologically en Thirteen tablets 


of bronze bear the names, in gilt letters, of the kings, princes, and gen 


who have died on the 








field of battle. At the extremity of the south wing is 
the “ Salle de 1830,” which occupies the site of a por- 
tion of the a ent of Madame Elizabeth, the sister 
of Louis XVI. The ceiling is supported by a vault- 
ing, enriched by gilding and sculpture emblematical of 
the three days. room is lighted by three windows 
looking into one of the great staircases, and by two 
others waren ee the park, and contains five large 
ictures ard, Scheffer, Lariviere, Deveria, and 
ourt. larger of the two cuts on this page is 
a work of Johannot, the subject of which is ‘ The 
Homage of the Nobles to the Son of Catherine de Me- 
dicis ;* the smaller is a vignette, showing the difficul- 
ties sometimes opposing the e of artillery in late 
campaigns, The composition in the centre gf the fol- 
lowing represents ‘ The Battle of Tol gained 


These thirteen folio volumes, thus cently 
brought forward, are by no means too mucl for a de- 





scription of Versailles. Some of them precede, of 
course, the others in interest; as, for instance, those 
detail the events of the reigns of Henry IV. and 
Louis XIV., and, above all, that eventful chapter of the 


cipal events of leon’s career eg 
‘iaty entil bie mestiags with Maria Louisa in 1810. The 
decorations of these ts are al new in 
design—the military attributes, the , and the 
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accessory subjects are all of the highest excellence | almost immediately followed by ‘The Battle of 
in connpesttion and fcboS relay 4 of these | Montenotte,’ painted in 1836, by Alaux and 
rooms represents a year, as describing the prin- | Guiaud, the result of which was a perfect suc- 
cipal events within such a period; and in this | cess on the side of the French army. This is 
arrangement the chronological order has been as | followed, among others, by ‘ The Battle of 
nearly as possible observed, although it happens, | Dego,’ ‘ The Attack of St. Michel,’ and ‘ The 
in some cases, that the dimensions of the pictures | Battle of Mondovi,’ as also that of ‘ Lodi,’ a 
have not admitted of a strict adherence to accurate | recent work painted in 1835. The scene then 
succession. It is to be observed that the majority | carries us to Cremona and to Milan, which city 
of the most interesting works of Art which adorn | the French entered on the 15th of May. These 
these saloons have been painted during the pre- are followed by a ‘ View of the Lake of Garda,’ 
sent reign, and with a view to the formation inted in 1808, in which is shown an_ inci- 
of a historical series. Many that were painted | dent that befel Josephine, the wife of Na 

during the Empire are works of established cele- | leon. She was travelling to Dezenzano, when her 
brity, as ‘The Interview between 





Napoleon and Francis II., after the . we ; 

Battle of Austerlitz,’ painted by the ee uu oe 
Baron Gros, in 1812; ‘ Napoleon iene "Dp 
on the Field of Battle at lau,’ Fe % 


painted also after Gros, in 1810; > 

‘ The Capitulation of Madrid,’ paint- 
ed by Gros, in 1810; &c. &c. The 
first picture in this great series was 
painted in 1836, by Messrs. Alaux 
and Guiaud, and represents the city 
| and fortifications of Nice, and Bo- 
naparte in command of the army of 
Italy, which was confided to him by 
the Directory in 1796. This is 
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‘dt 
had been established. In the tenth room, re- | presented so many of the celebrities of the time, 
ter a the year 1807, the French army enters | was painted by nault in 1810. The ceremony 

antzic; and at Tilsit Napoleon receives the | of the signature of the contract took place in the 
| Queen of Prussia, and at the same place takes | Gallery of Diana, at the Tuileries, whither the 
| leave of the Emperor Alexander, after the peace | Emperor and the Empress repaired, attended by 

— then concluded. Upon this occasion the | the Ministersof State. Among the principal per- 
atter is attended by the Grand Duke Constan- sonages present are the family of Napoleon— 
tine and the Prince Romakin; and in the suite Joseph, King of Naples; Louis Napoleon, King 
of the French Emperor are Murat, Talleyrand, of Holland; the mother of the Emperor, the Prince 
&e. &c. The eleventh room opens with ‘The Borghese, &c. &c. The next picture opens another 
Marriage of Jerome Bona with the Princess | year, 1808, and touches upon the affairs of Spain, 
Frederica Catherina of Wurtemburg,’ which was as representing the entrance of Ferdinand VII. into 
celebrated at Paris in 1807, some time after the France: Then comes ‘ The Battle of Somo-Sierra,’ 
peace of Tilsit. This picture, in which are re- fought by the French and the Spanish armies ; 
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ining the Deputies of Madrid to efte 
‘mission of the people. The Capitulation of 








carriage was stopped by the French soldi 
informed her te tee many were in ol he 
the passage, and at the same time offered her 
horses to return more promptly to Peschiera ; but 
before she could retire the gun-boats opened a fire 
upon her carriage. Thus the histo of France is 
continued with the biography of Napoleon, the 
most striking points being selected for i ustration, 
As may be readily supposed, the events increase 
in interest as pee approach the great crisis which 
affected more or less every European state. Thus 
in the ninth room, we him at the tomb of the 
Great Frederick, whose remains are contained in 
a coffin of wood covered with copper, and de- 
sited in one of the vaults at Pots- 
. Thence he marches to Char- 
lottenburg, visits the fortress of 
Spandau, and enters Berlin, where 
he receives the Deputies of the Se- 
nate; after which we find him in 
the celebrated composition of Gros, 
on the field of Eylau, passing his 
divisions in review, and visiting the 
pa which had been — 
y the two armies the day before, 
Immediately after this battle the 
“ army went into cantonments. We 
see, therefore, ‘ The Bivouac at 
Osterade,’ where the head-quarters 
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which is followed by a picture by Carle Vernet, 
re 


ainted in 1810, an resenting ox the. m4 


‘ . . ber 1808, is 
Madrid, which took place in Decem — by the 


own army in the Peninsula. In a picture en 


‘ Napoleon at Astorga,’ he is represen English 


ing to a bulletin, “ ordering some of vg an, o be 


ted to 


prisoners, who had been presen ae chy t 4 


treated with the consideration due 


atime 
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in all circumstances had acted according to liberal 
ideas and honourable sentiments.”’ 

This work has been undertaken and completed 
by command of the King, and is dedicated to the 
Queen. It places before us all the great events of 
French history; and its royal celebrities, Clovis 
and Charlemagne, St. Louis and Francis I., Louis 
XIV. and Louis Philippe ; and, in addition to its 
great kings, its great men. It has been six years 
in progress, and the merit of the project and its 
execution is entirely due to the King. We see 
everywhere passages which, under the other 
branch of the Bourbon family, had never been 
commemorated ; or, having been so, such comme- 
morations had never been publicly exhibited ; and 
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many of the most remarkable of these bear a 
date ulterior to 1830, and with these we have 
chefs d@’euvre of Mignard, Lebrun, Gros, Gerard, 
and of every celebrated professor of every branch 
of Art. The first volume is of high interest as 
containing the greater number of the ornamented 
apartments of Versailles, while the others are 
devoted to their details. Most perfect represen- 
tations are given of the Library, the Ambassa- 
dors’ Staircase, the Bijoux, and the Pendule Sa- 
loons; the Bedchamber of Louis XIV., the 
Council-room, the Oeil de Beeuf, the Gallery of 
Louis XIV., the Gallery of Battles, and that of 
1830, as also the galleries of the Empire, the Cha- 
pel, the Theatre, the Saloon of the Crusades, that 
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of Constantine—illustrated entirely by Horace 
Vernet in commemoration of the African cam- 
paigns of the French army. The second volume 
contains the remarkable events and military en- 
terprises of the period commencing with the reign 
of Clovis and terminating with that of Louis 
XV. Many of these works are painted by livin 

and late artists; and the volume contains the nav 

achievements, which are almost tons ee by 
Gudin, each plate being accompani y an his- 
torical extract immediately descriptive of the 
events, The reign of Louis Quatorze is given in 
the fourth volume, which commences with ‘ The 
Battle of Rocroy,’ fought in 1643, between the 
French and Spaniards, and describing, in spirited 
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wood vignettes, as well as by elaborate copper- ~~ representing ‘ The Battle of Denain,’ fought in | command as General, First Consul, and Emperor. 
plate engravings, the various events of this long | 1712. The fourth volume comprehends the | aye Some of the pictures, from subjects supplied by 
reign. Among these are highly distinguished the | from 1715 to 1795—the reign of Louis XV., &c. | the incidents of the Egyptian expedition, are 
saa pu of Vandermeulen, which are here ren- | The vignette on the title-page of this volume | highly remarkable; among these is the picture, by 

ered with the best feeling. The letterpress is | shows Napoleon heading the troops at the passage | Gros, of ‘ Bonaparte visiting the Sick at Jaffa,’—a 
constituted of extracts from the various histories | of the bridge of Arcola, which is succeeded by | subject to draw forth the powers of this artist, 
of the times and reign of Louis XIV.; the last | the various engagements of the armies under his! who excelled in depicting such scenes. Another 
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of the pictures of Gros is ‘ The Battle of Aboukir,’ | purchased a water-mill at Dedham - } much charmed: fallacy mode 
wonderful for its drawing and composition. This | mills in the pean et of Test Bi het ae practice now be neh be gh og and 
is followed in another series by Bouchot’s pic- | the last of which places he built the house in | the result was his close tion to nature, in 
ture, ‘Lé Dix-huit Brumaire,’ showing Napo- | which the artist was born in 1776. At the age of | which he said, ultimately, that, as he “found no 
leon in the Hall of the Five Hun sur- | sixteen he was already devotedly attached to the | handling in nature,” he was content to relinquish 
rounded by 0 ae om and only rescued by the | art, and occupied every spare hour in painting; | all claim to such distinction in his works. He 
enadiers whom he had stationed at the door. | for, although his father did not commtcaies expresses his determination in the following 
hen succeeds David’s picture of ‘ Bonaparte | wish to become a professional artist, his oppo- | letter—the first in which he speaks with earnest- 


sing the Alps in 1800-’ this work is in the 
Balle de Marengo. The former of the two en- 

ravings on the last page represents ‘ Duquesne 
iberating the Slaves after the Bombardment of 
Algiers ;’ the latter is ‘ The Arrival of Napoleon 
before Moscow.’ Those on the preceding page are 
‘The Death of Socrates,’ and ‘ A View in Spain,’ 
by Girardet. The large plate is engraved after 
one of the recently-added pictures. 

From an early period of the accession of the 
present King, his attention has been directed to 
the embellishment of Versailles ; insomuch that, 
year after year, ithas received improvements worthy 
of his taste and magnificent hberality. He has 
given to the place that kind of interest which at 
once claims for it the consideration of a national 
monument, to which his own name will attach 
with more honour than if he had reflected himself 
only in the changes and additions which he has 
effected. The result also of the labours of M. 
Gavard,* under his immediate patronage, is a work 
in which no individual could have succeeded with- 
out such su _ and countenance. M. Gavard 
has acquitted himself in a manner to identify his 
name with the progress of the Art of his country. 
His selections and arrangements are made with 
great taste and discrimination, and he has con- 

ucted his important enterprise to its happy con- 
clusion, in a manner to oak his work among those 
which are justly considered national, 
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JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A.t¢ 

THeEsE ‘ Memoirs”’ are the more acceptable that 
they are given to the world by an artist of repu- 
tation and a friend of Mr. Constable—by one 
whose current observations are not loosely ané 
em Fo speculative, but resulting from 
personal intercourse, and apposite from real sym- 
pathy. The heart sickens at the list of painters 
who have died unappreciated, because they de- 
voted themselves to Nature. After the death of 
one who, during an entire life, has waenes 
with fervency at an altar of his own—who 
seen more than others in his fellow-men, and on 
the earth and in the sky—who has understood the 
sermons that are “in stones,’’ and much of the 
good that is in everything,—after the death of 
such a one, he being an artist, the public, be- 
lieving in some mysterious excellence in his 
works, then wake and rise to “ investment.” 
Constable is one of those painters whose works 
are not understood, but only valued at a high 
rice. He did not, with his landscape, practise 
ike Gainsborough, portraiture; and could not, 
as he said, “ paint down to ignorance.” His 
labours to arrive at truth were unremitting—his 
frame was enfeebled by wearing anxieties which 
the world cannot understand. He astonished the 
circles of Art by daring to paint what he saw 
before him, despising the hackneyed harmonies 
of the palette, and relying only on the concords 
of Nature with that immeasurable faith which 
yielded results more nearly approximating to fact 
than the works of any other painter that ever 
lived. In this collection of his letters, &c., there 
18 : - proportion of mee: sees to family 
and other affairs, not immediate bonting w 
his art. We have, therefore, os the fo me te 
extracts, given a preference to those passages ex- 
pressive of his opinions and descriptive of his 
practice. 

He was born at East Bergholt, a vi in the 
most cultivated part of Suffolk, overlooking the 
valley of the Stour, which separates Suffolk from 
Essex; and the scenery of this and the neigh- 
bouring localities “ made him a painter.” 
Constable, his father, inherited from a rich uncle, 
who was childless, a considerable property, in- 
cluding a water-mill at Flatford. He afterwards 








* “Galeries Historiques de Versailles,” Par Charles 
—, Paris: Gavard. London: Paul and Dominic 
+ “ Memoirs of the Life of John Constable, Esq. B.A., 
composed chiefly of his Letters.” By C. B. , B.A. 





sition does not seem to have been of a severe 
character. His father wished to educate him for 
the Church; but, finding him disinclined to the 
necessary studies, he determined to make a miller 
of him. For about a year, therefore, Constable 
was employed in his father’s mills, where he per- 
formed with ce and attention the duties 
assigned him. He was remarkable among the 
young men of the village for muscular strength ; 
Seesoen fey Sad iss heghientond Ws 
eatures, was in the neighbourh * th 
handsome miller.”’ “e 7 
_ In the year 1795 his father consented to his 
visiting London, in order to ascertain what ht 
be his chance of success as a painter; and on 
occasion he was provided with a letter of intro- 
duction to — whose pupil it was said 
he became. But this was not the case, although 
he ht have benefited much from the counsel 
and observations of Farrington, who predicted 
most favourably of Constable. Soon after his 
arrival in London he made the acquaintance of 
John Thomas Smith, the author of “ The Life of 
Nollekens,”’ known also as “ Antiquity Smith,” 
whose sound observations made a deep impres- 
sion on Constable, as they might well do, if they 
were generally like the s en—‘‘ Do not set 
about inventing figures for a landscape taken 
from nature, for you cannot remain an hour in 
any spot, however solitary, without the appear- 
ance of some living thing that will, in pro- 
bability, accord better with the scene and the 
time of day, than will any invention of your own.” 
It would 7 that it was the opinion of his 
friends that Constable would never shine in Art; 
and it was accordingly determined in 1797, that 
he should return to his father’s counting-house, 
with the view, as his mother said, ‘that he 
should attend to business, whereby to please his 
father, and ensure his own respectability and 
comfort.”” How long, however, he remained at 
home, is not ascertained; but in the year 1799 
he had resumed the pencil not again to lay it 
it aside. In a letter to a friend, John Dunthorne, 
bearing date “London, February 4, 1799,” he 


Royal 


says that he is admitted a student of the 
sagen and residing in Cecil-street, Strand. 
Mr. Leslie says that he not seen any drawings 


made by Constable from the antique, but many 
chalk drawings and oil paintings, all of which are 
distinguish by broad treatment, but sometimes 
defective in outline. In 1802 his name appeared 
for the first time, in the catalogue of the Royal 
Academy—his picture being entitled merely a 
‘ .’ It is thought that he may have 
sent, in 1 or 1801, or in both of these years, 
pictures which were rejected, as in a letter written 
in 1799 he s of preparing something for ex- 
hibition. Upon an occasion of disappointment, 
Constable carrieda picture to Mr. West, upon which 
the latter thus commented:—“‘ Don’t be dis- 
heartened, young man, we shall hear of you again 
—you must have loved nature very much before 
you could have painted this.” He then took a 
piece of chalk and showed Constable how he 
might improve the chiaroscuro, 7 some addi- 
tional touches of light between the stems and 
branches of the trees, saying, “‘ Always remember, 
Sir, that light and shadow never stand still.’ 
Constable said it was the best lecture, because a 
ractical one, he had ever received on chiaroscuro. 
he President continued :—‘‘ Whatever object -_ 
are pines. Nese in mind its prevailing 
racter, ra than its accidental appearance 
(unless in the subject there is some particular 
reason for the latter), and never be content until 
you have transferred that to canvas. In your 
skies, for instance, always aim at brightness, 
although there are states of the atmosphere in 
which the sky itself is not bright. I do not mean 
that you are not to paint solemn or lowering 
but even in the darkest effects be 
brightness. Your darks should not look like the 
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. Tam just 
returned from a visit to Sir George Beaumont’s pictures, 
with a deep conviction of the truth of Sir Joshua 


In 1803 Constable exhibited, at the Aca- 


demy, two ‘ capes,’ and two ‘ Studies 
from Nature ;’ and in A made a trip from 
London to Deal, in the Coutts East In , 


with Captain Torin, a friend of his father. Of 
this excursion he writes an account to his old 
friend John Dunthorne. In 1804 he painted an 
altarpiece for Brantham Church, near Bergholt, 
the subject of which was ‘Christ blessing Little 
Children,’ whence it was considered judicious 
that he should not persevere in Historical Art. 
In 1805 he exhibited a h rereng <td and in 
1806 a drawing of ‘His Majesty's Ship Victory, 
at the Battle of Trafalgar two French 
Ships of the Line.’ In 1908 he exhibited, at the 
Academy, three pictures—‘ Borrowdale,’ ‘A 
Scene in Cumberland,’ and ‘ Windermere Lake ;” 
and at the British a ‘A Scene in West- 
moreland,’ In 1809 and 1810 he also exhibited; 
and in the latter year his friendship commenc 
with John Jackson, and at this time he was on 
terms of intimacy with Wilkie, to whom he sat for 
the head of the physician, in his picture of ‘The 
Sick Lady.’ Constable had made no way in 
public estimation. On this subject Mr. Leslie 
remarks :—‘‘ When we look back to the fate of 
Wilson, and remember that Gainsborough was 
only saved from poverty by his admirable powers 
in portraiture, and that the names of Couzins and 
Girtin are scarcely known to their countrymen, 
we shall not hastily conclude, that to fail in at- 
tracting general notice is any proof of want of 
merit in an English landscape-painter. It may 
be that the art, so simple and natural as it is in 
the best works of these extraordinary men, be- 
comes a novelty which people do not know how 
to estimate.” 

The first letter from Miss Bicknell, the lady 
whom he afterwards married, is dated “ Spring- 
November 2, 1811.” This lady was the 


Granddaughter, on her mother’s side, of Dr. 
, rector of Bergholt; and it was there that 
an intimacy was formed in childhood, which sub- 


tly matured into mutual love. Miss Bick- 
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Mr. Leslie thus speaks of the works which he 
exhibited about the year 1818 :— 

“Constable’s art more t, perhaps 
taover bo poriost, vo 08 8 ported of Uae I remember 
ee ee es as Linas hepeted ates 
as Mr. Fisher called his residence in K tc I 
pe ie t ayes ression of 

are not necessary 
landscape 


f of 

an English day, 
, clouds of a silvery whiteness. e 
distance is of a deep blue, and the near trees and grass 
of the freshest green; for Constable could never consent 
to parch up the verdure of nature to obtain warmth. 
Seen ond eebaks ta ls tecciboeedl. G cane Wee 
a road and -pit and, @ e 

fn the mide @itance, and. the sear Seoeek als 
labourer. Yet I know no picture in which the a | 
heat of Midsummer is so admirably ex $ ° 
by the shade wn over a 


would wish, in look at it, for a as Fuseli 
wished for an umbrella when standing before one of 
I am wholly vod ry icture, 

which appears to have been open 
peeinte with it i. ext page 
e to it io , l feel my 
t impressions, r righ or wrong, entirely con- 
firmed. At later periods of his life Constable aimed, 
and , at grander and more evanescent effects 
of nature; but in copying her simplest aspects he 
never surpassed such pictures as this; and which I 
cannot but think will obtain for him, when his merits 
are fully acknowledged, the praise of having been the 
Se painter of h landscape that has yet 
ved.” 


Constable studied his skies profoundly and 
philosophically. The following letter to Mr. Fisher 
will be read with interest :— 


“ Hampstead, October 23, 1821. 
“My pear Fisner,—I am w.ost anxious to get 
into my painting-room, for I do not con- 
sider myvelf at _— en 9 a —* 
I have done a good of skying, for 
all difficulties, and that 


of skies, it is 
amus to us to see how admirably ay fight my 
battles; you certainly take the best possible ground for 
getting your friend out of a scrape (the example of the 
old masters). That 
make his s a very material part of his composition, 
negiects to avail himself of one of his greatest aids. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, s ing of the landscapes of Titian, 
of Salvator, and of Claude, says :—‘ Even their skies seem 
to sym ize with their subjects. I have often been 
ad to consider = Ben ey *a white sheet thrown 
behind the objects.’ © ly, if the sky is obtrusive, 
as mine are, it is bad; but if it is evaded, as mine are 


E 





| 
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landscape-painter who does not | 


not, *t is worse; it must, and always shall with me, make | 


ané yvetual part of the composition. 


It will be difficult | 


to name a class of landscape in which the sky is not the | 


key-note, the standard of scale, and the chief organ 
sentiment. You may conceive, then, what a ‘ white 
sheet’ would do for me, impressed as I am with these 
notions ; and they cannot be erroneous. ‘The sky is the 
source of light in nature, and 
our common observations on the weather of every day 
are al ther suggested gh The difficulty of skies 
in culation is very great, both as to composition and 
execution; because, with all their brilliancy, they 
ought not to come forward, or, indeed, be hardly thought 
of any more than extreme distances ave; but this does 
not apply to phenomena or accidental effects of sky, be- 
cause they always attract particularly. I may say all 
this to you, a you do not wxnt to be told that I 
know very well w 
not been , though they have often failed in 
execution, no doubt, from an over anxiety about them, 
which will alone destroy that easy appearance which 
Nature always has in all her movements.” 

His accurate habits of observation are here 
shown :— 


“ Twenty of Constable's studies of skies, made during 
this season, are poh possession; and there is but one 


among them in w a ves of land is intro- 
duc They are in oil, on sheets of thick 
paper, and all dated with the time of , the direction 


of the wind, and other memoranda on backs. On 
one, for instance, is written, ‘5th of September, 1822, 
10 o'clock morning, looking south-east, brisk wind at 
west. Very bright and fres running fast 
over a yellow bed, about hall eer in the sky.’ Very 
appro to the * coast at ye 

Constable's opinions of copyi 
expressed in another letter to 
truth and justice of his remarks cannot be ques- 
tioned. No painter having di shing qua- 
lifications for his art can make ¢ copies 
of the works of others ;— 


“ The art will : . 
ing in England {n thirty years” ‘This will ve owen to 


are here freely 
r. Fisher. The 


of | works by French artists :— 


verns everything; even | 


driven into the empty heads of the 
their owners, the Directors of the 
&e. In the early ages of the Fine 
Were, tear Spaatiog aad. subiene, ee | artists, 
without human exemplars, were to have 
to nature. In latter ages of Raffaelle and 
the productions were more perfect, leas uncouth 
cause the artists could then avail themselves of 
perience of those who were before them; but 
pot take them at their word, or as the chief ts o 
imitation. Could you but see the folly and ruin exhi- 
bited at the British Gallery, you would go mad. Vander 
Velde, and Gaspar Poussin, and Ti are made to 
spawn multitudes of abortions: and for what are the 
t masters brought into this ? Only to serve 
rpose of sale, * * * * has a shadow of Gas- 
par Poussin for 80 guineas; and it is no more like Gas- 
caer shadow of a man on a muddy road is like 


the productions 
Kigh nes 


rf 


F 


iy 


The story of ‘‘ The Brown Tree” contrasts ad- 
mirably the fallacies of those who paint by re- 
cipe, with the wholesome principles of others who 
consult the veritable aspect of nature alone. 
What can be thought of the tastes of the times 
that ascribe an ascendant to a man who would 
ask a question so puerile as that asked of Con- 
stable by Sir George Beaumont? 


-¢ h Sir George Beaumont and Constable agreed 
generally in their opinions of the old masters, yet their 
tastes differed materially on some points of and 
their discourse never languished for want of ‘ an animated 
no.’ A constant communion with pictures, the tints of 
which are subdued by time, no doubt tends to unfit the 
eye for the enj t of freshness; and Sir George 

ht Constable too daring in the modes he adopted 
to obtain this quality; while Constable saw that Sir 
George often allowed himself to be deceived by the ef- 
fects of time, of accident, and by the tricks that are, far 
oftener than is generally supposed, played by dealers, to 
give mellowness to pictures; and in these matters each 
was disposed to set the other right. Sir George had 
placed a small landscape by Gaspar Poussin on his 
easel, close to a picture he was painting, and said, ‘ Now, 
if I can match these tints, I am sure to be right.’ ‘ But 
suppose, Sir George,’ replied Constable, ‘Gaspar could 
rise from his grave, do you think he would know his 
own picture in its present state? or, if he did, should 
we not find it difficult to persuade him that somebody 
had not smeared tar or cart- 
then wiped it imperfectly off? 
George recommended the colour of an old Cremona 
fiddle for the prevailing tone of everything; and this 
Constable answered by laying an old fiddle on the green 
lawn before the house. Again, SirGeorge, who seemed 
to consider the autumnal tints necessary, at least to 
some part of a landscape, said, ‘ Do you not find it ve 
difficult to determine where to place your brown tree 
And the reply was, ‘ Not in the least, for I never put 
such a thing into a picture.’ But, however opposite in 
these respects their opinions were—and although Con- 
stable well knew that Sir George did not appreciate his 


At another time Sir 
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EGF 


over its surface, and | 


artists "| 
Institution, | 





works—the intelligence, the wit, and the fascinating | 


and amiable manners of the baronet had gained his 
heart, and a sincere and lasting friendship subsisted be- 
tween them.” 


This extract alludes to the appreciation of his 


“ Dear FisHer,—I have just deposited my picture in 
its place, and opposite, and as a companion to, one by 
Mrs.——. To what honours are some men born! My 
Frenchman has sent his agent with the money for the 
pictures: they are now ready, and look uncommonly 
well, and I think they cannot fail to melt the stony hearts 
of the French painters. Think of the lovely valle 

aceful fi ouses of Suffolk forming part of an ex- 

ibition to amuse the gay Parisians. My ‘ Lock’ is 
liked at the Academy; and, indeed, it forms a decided 
feature; and its light cannot be put out, because it is the 


| light of Nature—the mother of all that is valuable in 


t I am about, and that my skies have | 





poetry, pain , or anything else where an ap to the 
soul is | am The language of the heart tas on 
one that is universal; and Sterne says he disregards 
rules, but makes his way to the heart as he can. But 
my execution annoys most of them, and all the scholastic 
ones. Perhaps the sacrifices I make for lightness and 
brightness are too great; but these things are the es- 
sence of landscape, and my extreme is better than white 
lead and oil, and a I sold this picture on 
the day of the opening for 150 guineas, including the 
frame, to Mr. Morrison.” 


The reception of his pictures in the Louvre is 
spoken of in a letter of Mr. Brockedon :— 


‘11, Caroline-street, Bedford-square, 
December 1 


em 3. 

“My pear ConstaBLe,—You will find in the en- 
closed, some remarks upon your pictures at Paris. I 
returned last night, brought this with me. The 
French have been forcibly struck by them, and they 
have created a division in the school of the 

inters of France. You are of carelessness 
by those who ackno the truth of your effect; and 

e tures has taught them that, 
though your 
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rangues, and high flowery conversations, affecting a care- 
less ease,’ &c.” 

In November, 1819, he was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy. It was nearly ten years 
afterwards before he was nominated to the fall 
honours of the Institution, on which occasion he 
calls upon the President :— 

“Constable called, 
honour that had just been 


Lawrence could have no intention to give pain; 
their tastes ran in directions so widely and 
President, who attached t importance to | 
and considered High Art to be in le from 

Art, had never been led to pay sufficient attention to 
Constable’s pictures, to be impressed with their real 
merit; and there can be no doubt but that he 

the painter of, what a ~ —_— rat 
of landscape, was as much surpris e honour 
conferred on him, imself. Constable was 
well aware that the o 
fashionable ones; he felt the pain 


| inflicted, and his reply intimated that he looked upon 


eys and | 





his election as an act of justice rather than favour. 
What ocourted at this visit, as well as some ill-natured 

phs in the newspapers, will explain a passage 
marked by italics, in a note to me, Hampstead, 


dated 
here. | 
April 5. Since I saw you I have been shat ae h 
forwarded my picture of ‘ Hadleigh ,’ which 
I shall Uharlotte-street 


I shall send to to-morrow , 
I shall send to Charlotte tet me wheter Tout 
to send it to the Exhibition? I am epee, doe 
about it, as J am still smarting under my e 


Many other valuable extracts might 
; lie’s book, but we may revert to 
ton rhe greet qvesihs 4 the life of an artist are 


his works, and an enumeration of these gene 
rally constitutes a life ; but, as Constable's pat 
ciples were new, because truth 

his life was more than 
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VARIETIES. 


Tue Exursit1ons.—The Royal Academy closed 
on the 19th of July, and the Society of British 
Artists in the first week of August. The Water 
Colour Galleries have also been closed some 
time, after remaining open the usual time. On 
the 6th of this month the Exhibition of Ancient 
and Modern Pictures at the British Institution 
will close, some of them being, as usual, left 
for copying. 

THE Bairisu InstITUTION.—It is most gratify- 


ing to learn that the late regulation, which ex- 


cludes from exhibition pictures that have been 
already seen, has been productive of all the good 
we anticipated. The Jide sales last year 
were 53—mark the increase—they amount this 
year to 117, and the receipts exceed by one-third 


| those of last year. This fact justifies the ho 











we ung ago expressed, in our advocacy of 
by-law, long before its adoption. 

Tue New Hovszs or PaRuiAMENT.—The pro- 
gress of the works has been an iterated subject 
of complaint in both Houses. It must be main- 
tained that the architect should have kept faith 
with respect to the time in which he engaged 
that the houses should be at least temporarily 
ready for the reception of members. It is un- 
derstood that at the commencement of the session 
of 1847 the House of Lords will be ready for oc- 
cupation. But, with — to the House of Com- 
mons, it is not probable that it will be ready 
so soon. Certainly the centre hall and other 
parts of the building necessary for the accommo- 
dation of this house, and for communication be- 
tween the two houses, could not be completed in 
that time ; and it will be for the consideration of 
Parliament, next session, whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, it shall be advisable to insist on such 
undue speed as shall be requisite to complete 
them in 1847, or postpone it for another year. 
The committee-rooms will be completed next 
year. 

THe Frescogs ror THE Hovses oF PARLIA- 
MENT.—The first essays in actual decoration will 
take place in the waiting-room of the House of 
Lords; and ina portion of the House of Commons, 
to be be painted entirely by Mr. Dyce. The other 
artists are Messrs. J. R. Herbert, A.R.A.; Severn, 
and Tenniel. Mr. Maclise was among the number 
to whom a commission was proposed, but he is 
understood to have declined it. 

WESTMINSTER Hatt..—The Cartoon and Fresco 
Exhibition closed on the 29th of last month. The 
influx of visitors has not, by any means, been 
equal to that upon the occasion of the first exhi- 
bition, though quite as numerous as last year. 
The hall was daily thronged with a crowd of per- 
sons of all grades; but since the opening of the 
exhibition, there has been no complaint of mis- 
conduct ; on the contrary, the works are exa- 
mined with interest, and evidently visited for their 
own sake. Thus, among the many thousands 
who have visited the hall it cannot be doubted 
that thousands have departed more or less in- 
structed, 

Receipts at WesTMinsTeR Hati.—The re- 
ceipts for admission to the Cartoon Exhibition in 
1843, amounted to £2472. In 1844, those of the 
two Exhibitions, at Westminster and in King- 
street, were £1259; and up to the 28th of July 
last the amount yielded by the present Exhibition 
is £638 8s. 6d. 

Tue Bristot Exxrprt1on.—The list of pictures 
sold at this Exhibition offers a sorry prospect for 
the encouragement of Art in Bristol. irty- 
seven pictures have been disposed of, all of which, 
with three exceptions, are individually of value 
under £16—some of them going as low as two 
guineas. An exhibition was surely never ~.* 
open upon lower terms than this; and it is 
felt that, unless some change for the better 
ensue, the Bristol Academy will be spoken of as 
among the things that were. But it is not only 
with respect to Art that the decline is felt: the 
peorte of Bristol, in the recent ‘‘ Notes of a German 

raveller,” are described as “ reti from busi- 
ness.” It was the same with the Venetians (mag- 
nos com parvis) when they retired from bu- 
Sines: they buried their painters becomingly atthe 
chancel doors of their respective parish , 
and there were no more pictures. 

Roya, Hiperntan Acapemy.—The Council 
of this Institution have their Exhibition 
to the public at the charge of one penny. These 





tutions. felt that 
ning of. the end of the sedent ‘shilling 

made some way. Experiments have been 
made upon the masses at Hampton-court, the 
Museum, and at Westminster; and those who 
knew not the bulk of their ea have been 
disappointed by their decent and becoming de- 
meanour—surprised that they should express any 
interest in productions of Art. It is not to be 
supposed that the present movement can stop 
short of many ameliorations of this kind highly 
desirable. The Profession is distinguished by a 
moral tone very different from that which pre- 
vailed when the example was set of charging a 
shilling for admission; the public, also, of that 
time was very unlike that of the present day. 
There is yet a class who would prefer paying a shil. 
ling, to meeting those who were admitted gratis, 
It was, therefore, well ordered at the Cartoon 
Exhibitions at Westminster, that one day in the 
week should be set apart for payment—an ex- 
ample which it might be judicious to follow in 
future. In the meantime, all honour to the artists 
of Dublin ; the abrogation of this obnoxious by- 
law commences with them ; and their liberality 
will, in a short series of years, have done more to 
cause the Profession to be extensively respected 
and substantially supported, than could ever be 
effected in fifty seasons under any shallow and 
selfish peer. which maintains the shilling ad- 
mission. This act of the Dublin Academy was 
immediately appreciated. On the first day of the 
announcement of this boon the number of visitors 
was 1300, but on the following day the number 
was 4000. 

PRovINCIAL Musevms.—It has been deter- 
mined by the authorities of Manchester, accord- 
ing to the spirit of Mr. Ewart’s bill, to establish a 
Museum in that town for the illustration of Art 
and Science as applied to Mar ‘factures. The pro- 
position is laid down in a manner worthy of the 
proverbial wealth, intelligence, and enterprise of 
the people of Manchester. It is proposed to erect 
a building at the cost of a hundred thousand 

ounds, in which, in addition to the collection, it 
is purposed that the plan shall be sufficiently 
ample to admit of an annual exhibition of In- 
dustrial Art. Rooms will also be connected with 
the Institution, in which periodical lectures will 
be delivered by men of eminence. Some of the 
most influential of the manufacturers are exert- 
ing themselves in furtherance of the plan, in a 
manner to leave little doubt of its being carried 
out—and upon the broadest principle of liberality 
as during the evening it is intended that it shall 
be opened to the labouring classes —_ payment 
of one penny. Such a Museum would be among 
the most interesting thet have ever been esta- 
blished in any country; and we venture to hope 
that the inhabitants of Manchester will not 
long alone in availing themselves of Mr. Ewart’s 
bill; although it cannot be supposed that many 
other places could expend such a sum of money 
in a similar Institution, but every place has its 
particular interest, and consonant with this, as in 
the present case, should be the character of its 
Institution. The love of antiquarian research 
exists in France and Germany in a higher degree 
than among ourselves: every district in those 
countries has its ann Society, and the 
transactions of these associations are fr uently 
of the highest interest. It were desirable that 
such societies should exist among ourselves; the 
first step in promotion of a similar spirit will be 
the establishment of Provincial Museums. 

Sr. AUGUSTINE’s MONASTERY, CANTERBURY.— 
These venerable and interesting ruins, long de- 
secrated to the meanest uses, are likely to be 
rescued from their present degraded state, through 
the munificence of Mr. J. + ane M:P., who 
has presented the site, with the buildings thereon, 
for the purpose of founding a ring for young 
men who may be willing to enter the service of 
the Church in foreign settlements. We are not 
acquainted with the onset Oo , but we 
ioe or ne et rere 

teway, so long every 

thie architecture, will be completely restored, 

buildings to be constructed will har- 





Tue List or tux Commisstonens or Foxe 
receives an accession to its number in the 
name of Lord Willoughby d’Eresby. 
ae . 
received copies correspondence which 
opened between Mr. Eastlake Me ae 


the exhibi 

e tors, ting a di all 
the competitor, ofthe surplus of the seneipte after 
all necessary expenses 

this a was returned by Mr. Eastlake, as 
au the Commission, that it was not 
thought expedient to adopt the course suggested 
by the memorialists. e names affixed to the 
memorial are—R., W. Buss, 8. Bendixen, Alex. 
Blaikley, Ford M. Brown, W. Riviere, F. Y. 
ve James Foggo, George Foggo, and W. P. 

r. 

ApMission To CaTueprats.—On the 4th 
of last month, Mr. Hume, in the House of Com- 
mots, drew attention to the subject of the exac- 
tion of fees on admission to Cathedrals; urging, 
as on former occasions, the absolute abrogation 
of the custom. This raised a short conversation, 
a which Sir R. Peel intimated that the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster intend to admit the 
public freely to all parts of the Cathedral, except 
the choir and chapel. Mr. Hume has since re- 
ceived a letter from the Dean of Durham, in which 
is expressed a hope that the example of West- 
minster Abbey, in freely admitting the public, 
would be followed by other Cathedrals ; observing 
of his own Cathedral, that it has been for four 
years open to the ublie, at certain hours of the 
day; and during that entire period no act of mis- 
conduct, on the pat of any of the visitors, is 
recorded. Norwich Cathedral has been opened to 
the public in the same manner as that of Durham ; 
and we hope shortly to be able to announce that 
restrictions are removed from others. 

Tanned Marpie.—The statue executed by 
Hogan, at Rome, of the late Mr. Crawford, of 
Cork, has been ruined by being packed at Leghorn 
in fresh tan. The colour of the statue resembles, 
therefore, that of a mummy. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to ascribe to mere ignorance an act so mon- 
strous, 

Tue “ Hoisern.”’—This picture is now, in the 
official catalogue, ascribed to “a contemporary.” 
What reliance can in future be felt in any pur- 
chase for the National Collection, if the course 
already observed be persisted in? It is painful 
to reflect that, of the few purchases that have 
been made for the National Collection, evén 
one acquisition should forthwith be thus authen- 
tically gainsaid. We have more than once insisted 
that, as the public are deeply interested in these 
purchases, at least their negotiation should be 
announced before the terms be concluded—a 
measure which would be, on the one hand, highly 
satisfactory, and which, on the other, would in a 
great degree secure the negotiators in future 
against falling into such an unpardonable error. 

An Ancient Prorunr.—We have been favoured 
with a view, at No. 74, Salisbury-street, Portman- 
market, of a very remarkable picture—a ‘ Last 
Judgment,’ by Jean Cousin. It was purchased 
for comparatively a trifling sum, by the proprietor 
Mr. Major, of Grove-road, St. John's-wood, an 
was, we believe, sixteen months under process of 
restoration. Nearly 2000 figures appear in the 
composition, the u of which is occupied 
by the Saviour an the elestial Host, while below 
is seen the Resurrection, and the various punish- 
ments already inflicted on the wicked by a throng 
of hideous shapes  ramems J the fallen angels. 
The work is altogether one of the most elaborate 
essays that has ever been made in the art. An 
extraordi finish characterizes every part of it. 
The works of Jean Cousin are rare; we remember 
only another of his productions, which exists in 
the Louse Oe ee subject, but we do not 
h of it to 
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On the 25th and 26th of J 
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north 

htly Roman doorway and shop 
window on the south side, and p 
window and doorway in i 
ting up the si 
slate set im good mortar, 
with blue ash mortar to 

Mus. M‘lan, Ww 


preserve a uniform colour. 
so efficiently directs the 
classes at the School of De- 


aed co pupils, not been always more 
d nefi 


names attached, can scare 


works have won 
merited reputation. 

‘Turn MANSION OF 
corations of the house of this 
have been now in 


— and those which were 

e 

Lorp Pemaroxe.—The de- | languid 

| adopted, and the auctioneer es gor 

lofty prices, Lye § some ideal bidder for imagin 
1 guineas ; and, after continuing 


progress so many years, are 
ing towards completion. The 

ceeds in magnificence anything 
effected in either ancient 


offers of 50,70, or 


may be drawn 
ing furniture, some 
im value to many hundr 
ticular description 
enabled to give in a 
Cua npetrers,—We have recent 


of inspecting (prior to 
magnificent chandeliers, | 


regarding the cost of corre- 


ieces of which amount 
asy—a par- 


future number of the ARt- | 





Works, from the designs of 
which measures ten feet and a half in 


has three rows 0 


{ lights, consisting respectively | up 
of thirty, twen i 


ty, and ten burners, and 
of white glass. A beautiful 
has been produced, by placing 
t of a conical form, 


rather novel effect 




















a third by an 
association to the medel, which 
miniature St.. Peter's. 


PICTURE SALBS OF THE MONTH, &e. 


the sale was announced 
of SAMUBL.ARCH- 
lace at PuttLirs’s rooms, No. 73, 


Seige 
-» to take 
Bon he only feature which 


ap oe 
to this ocourrence was the report of a trial in the Court 
of _on June 2ist last, in which Mr. 
was plaintiff, George Pennell, defendant. 
trial disclosed many curious circumstances, and, when 
we. have ended our notes upon the pretended sale of 
Mr. Archbutt’s pictures, we propose rather a 
account of the 


we find reported in the daily: 
ot rer partwere” banghtin, ast 
partwere “ as the-term goes. Duy- 
ing in, in picture-brokeriug, signifies offering pictures 
for sale by auction with a reservation of pretty stiff 
unless they are 


law 


es by the proprietor or dealer, 
for 


either to their fameied amount of value, or 
peach prices whieh afford a suitable most 
cases the dealers are present and watc 


shing them on when 


—pu sanguine, and becoming 
ly cautious when they fancy the maximum 13 
. It is extensively in ce in the London 
sale-rooms, as scarcely a tenth part of the 
ap in this way are sold ; and we: have 0 
| son the same articles offered half-a-dozen times upon 
manner of pretexts, and in as many 
| In Mr, Archbutt’s case, however, we are 
onerate him from any expec 
| upon his nee g by this mode; although we are not 
quite eed that his desire and thirst for gaim have 
dominant in his:mind, when pie- 
ture collecting, than the love of Art. Knowledge of Art 
he must have had none, a8 4 
daubs and pitiful imitations, with the most exalted 
5 Se ofan het peas 
e anonymous “ rig” sales of the est - 
. However, very few of the pictures were really 
thus got rid of, brought only 
amatiestows of inferior works. The first day wasavery 
i ir, but on the second day new tactics were 
the various lots at 


Davis, Taylor, and “‘ to , Sir.” In this way pictures 
were adjudged at 100, 1 120, 180, 140 eas, and up- 
- A more ridiculous farce of selling by auction 
never agg ee in the annals of picture- . On 


189, called ‘ Velasquez, 
,” said im the 


if any inding tock pate dt or it. 


could, by 
T 


ere is maiia for Cana- 
lettis, which has long proved a successful del: 
quasi amateurs. C ‘was a most 


profit. In 
hthe bidders care- 








different situations. 


tation of obtaining a profit 


heap of more wretched 


a pe, 
e to be an eX- 


a mass of ruins in a land- 
, and some figures, with horses, &c. Perfectly des- 
ute of either of the commonest elements 
composition, or colour, not possessing one single gi 
or indication of artistic excellence, one wonders 

i regard this picture 
| as a work of Art by agreat master ; or, if understand 
ing the most ordin 
present it to the 


instructions, 
er wes tought. ie 
i e was bought a 
and | dealer in Wardour-street for 
the collection were ascribed to Canaletti. One 
an a — lesser, and Ne 


of drawing, 


\ it 
hree or four ago this identi- 
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In the pre we a Se . ’ . the paint ne 
lost. ‘The 3 Aas a in rae 
the base of the pte 

could draw them, the 

Art knows the rule ford the Aas ds 

In a collection of this kind, of course, there were 

wanting several R. each of the lowest grade 

artistic skill ; boy Rees many remarks the 
of * Ged t sao'-whal- ound, tb toon are 

for which Mr. Archbutt is said 600 guiness, 

was k down at 130, itacut ack teens 
more than the first idea of a picture 

Ok Ar nee 

It Rowaver have been original. om 

b Wilcock, n of the manner of 
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On June 2ist last, a tslal took, pies in the Court of 
Exchequer, “ Archbutt v. P ” before Sir 

Pollock, for, the recor se ~ had and received 
in the description of certain pictures. purchased.by the 
plaintiff of the 
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Secrest eer 


sum of £3901, claimed 
in cash and divers bills given by the 
fendant between Nov. 1, 1842, and 


a 

of December, 

tures, as fo’ 

Wattean, 

Barker: sold on t * 

Lot 3. Five pictures, as follows: one Cuyp, 
Constabl 


one eu t, one G 
copy from Bonnington : on 25th of November, 
1842, for £500.—Lot 7. Six pictures, as follows 
Family,’ by Bareecio ; * Sea Piece,” Pickersgill; ‘ 

> ¢€ - *Slave Market,’ Miller; 


scape, Crome; * Readi 

M ipt,’ Vickers; ‘ Cattle,’ Sydney Cooper: sold 
January 5, 1843, for £300.—Lat 8. Two fol- 
lows: one Gerard Dow, one 


Bramah, RB 
February 8, 
are the teen yey o plain 

action, delivered on the 24th of May, 1843, by the 
tiffs solicitor, Samuel Archbutt, jun., 
square, to Messrs. Carlon and Haynes, 
torneys. The plain 
pictures belonging to the defendant thro 
of a man named Closs, which thede > 
introduced himself, and proposed dealing with the 
plaintiff without the intervention of any agency, repre- 
senting, at the same time, that he 
valuable pictures upon which he wantec 
until he could eell them ata fair value. After some en- 
treaty, some pictures were brought to the plaintiffs 
house, and it was made matter of agreement, t, if the 
bilis should be taken up by defendant when due they 
should be again his property; if not should be 
considered as sold to the plaintiff at the prices secured 
by the bill. We subjoin here a literal transcript of one 
of the memoranda given on each occasion; it is un- 
necessary to repeat the whole of them, as they were 
similarly drawn—differing only in the statement of what 
pietures were included in each transaction. 

Copy: ‘“ Memorandum.—That I have sold to Mr. 
Archbutt four pictures as under, or as follows :—Inte- 
rior of Chureh,’ by De Witt and Cuyp ; ‘ Abraham enter- 
taining Angels,’ by Rubens and Co. ; * Her Majesty the 
Queen,’ by Sir D, Wilkie; and a ‘ Sea Piece,’ by Van der 
Capella, for £300.—A bill at three months.” 

(Signed) “ GEORGE PENNELL.” 

The amusing part of this affair is a picture said to be 
painted by Rubens and Co.—a firm we never et heard 
described as havi existed; it only adds to plain- 
tiffs oman stultification. This contraction formed 
the subject of much remark on the trial, and no one 
could give an interpretation of it; at last it was sup- 
posed that the parties intended by it, that the picture 
was painted partly by Rubens, partly by Crayer, a 
pupil. This was the solution arrived at by the legal 
gentlemen. There existed in Flanders, contemporary 
with Rubens, an admirable Derm: named Gaspar de 
Crayer ; but he was a rival, an not a pupil : he was.a very 
eminent artist, as numerous al in 
churches of the Netherlands at the present day amply 
testify. In all these twelve dealings Mr. Archbutt re- 
ceived from George Pennell, Esq., one shilling in the 
pound of the amount of each bill; therefore, 
above single transaction, had the sum of £15 
him when the pictures were deposited, and 
ated; and so with ali the similar dealings, 
o —_ two = threementhe, es 
obtain m the plaintiff upwards 
at short dates, upon pietures deposited 

the temptation 


comment is necessary upon 
a shilling in the pound of the amount of 


dare say the plaintiff chuckled to himself at 
for teeeely eos times 
for merely e trouble of writing his name & dozen times 


F 


ra S§ 
get ie 
veretpete 


whieh de- 


of his legs, he yeeover somewhat also the 
of his senses; = another lot being Wh cpen ottah 


+ therefore, in Mr. Arch- j 








had a number of 


2 ' 
il 
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— 

“A the ‘ Holy Family,’ with 
eubseription on stage ~ dan tt was inh by will 
; chess 0 . Alban’s, 

from the original, "sm the dlisotion of Ean 


om picture is 
may be painted by Lelio Orsi de Novellari. 
(Signed) “SamvuEL Woopsurn.” 
The bubble being now burst, litigation ensued as@ 
—s. course thereon. — will Rayer — = that 
e owas it so as . ; but, 
two or three pay the then poet trial, the 
defendant filed a bill in Chancery the 


to, plaintiff bei 
to take time to answer . 
According to the practice of the court, the defendant 
the suit commonly meets the motion for an injunction to 
stay trial when the plaintiff's answer is filed; and, as 
that was only a very short interval from the notice of 
tion for an injunction as above and the day fixea for 
the trial, it was thought more prudent to allow the mo- 
tion to be granted, than to hastily answer a bill of up- 
wards of 200 folios in length in a few hours ; therefore 
the injunction was not 
After numerous be y 
the bill filed st Mr. 
which Pennell accused Archbutt of the usual picture- 
dealing practices or rather frauds on the unwary A y+ 
chasers of ori s, the injunction was dissolved in 
April last on the application of Mr. Archbutt; and, in 
giving judgment, some very strong observations were 
made by Lord I e as to the fraudulent character 


of picture-dealings as disclosed u the pleadings on 

that suit. In the course of the Chancery proceedings 

the defendant accused the plaintiff of being himself a 
t 


dealer, and that he had sent ures with 5 
names to auctions, Plaintiff, in his answer, 
being what is termed a picture-dealer; but th 
in the sho eause before the Master of the Rolls 
ogsint’ the injunction being, Henelve’, did infer from 
the whole case, and the ad ions made in the answers 
in Chaneery, that a variety of circumstances connec 

th plaintiff's transactions ealings in 
world seemed to prove that he was a icture-dealer in 
the generally sense of the w ,and that he had 
been accustomed to traffie in pictures as one, having 
recourse to all the usual tricks and cheats to which the 
trade are in the habit of 
the name of a picture-dealer a 
and that he had himself im upon the 
auctions pictures as genuine, which were spu 
had sold one of Mr. Wilcock's 





in - 

asa genuine Morland. The eause came on finall to be 
heard on the 2ist.of June  eaistiore the Chiel Baron 
of the Court of Exchequer anda Dat Pa 

Mr. t Talfourd stated plaintiff's case to 
the jury, t it was to. recover above £3000; that plain- 
tiff was a carpenter, a for pic- 
tures, was familar with the English but not with 


the works of foreign masters; the transac’ 
conditional el rah San 
prinei ure or ' 

the entire pictures were spurious ; 
lots, they were all one 
&e. The 
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The Chief Justice —If the words import » warranty, 
your action may be ; but I do not think these 
memoranda could be as warranties; but it 
yy jury. 

r. Martin, for 
tien that 


e 
£ 
3 
. 
3 


have been sold wi 
an action sho have been 
The transactions commenced 
and continued so late as Fe ‘ 


nearly the close of the transactions. Mie Lenteblp o75- 


tinued >‘ What is the 

when they describe a ae snees ee eter 
If all the defendant was to describe 
them as after the manner of master, then 
there is no evidenee of fraud. alluding to the 
evidence of the plaintiff’s son, he said :—""If the conver~ 
sation about the occurred before the memeorands 
were written, he could not coneeiys Mggioand atlecle, 
madeout, In lot 11, the Correggio and , 
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REVIEWS, 


Tue Pewcrt or Natures. By H. Fox Tatnor, 
F.R.S. Published by Lonoman, Brown, 
Green, and LoNGMANS. t 

This, the third number of Mr. Talbot’s admirable 

series of “Sun Pictures,” contains ‘Queen’s 

College, Oxford ;’ a plate entitled ‘The Ladder ;’ 

and ‘Lacock Abbey, in Wiltshire,’ the country 

residence of the author. We confess ourselves 
somewhat surprised to find the following note pre- 
fixed to this number :—‘‘ The plates of the present 
work are impressed by the agency of light alone, 
without any aid whatever from the artist’s pencil. 

They are the sun pictures themselves, and not, as 

some persons have imagined, engravings in imita- 

tion.”’ We know not what manner of engraving 
this could be mistaken for—what kindof engraving 
could, with such inimitable harmony, render effect 
and detail as we see them here given. In the 

late entitled ‘The Ladder ’ the wall of the build- 
bonan arently a stable—is covered with climbing 
shrubs, leafless as in winter, of which each infi- 
nitely fine tendril is represented with its shadow, 
and every gradation of light, in a manner which 
sets at naught the imitation of human hands. 

These pictures appear to be much superior to all 

that have preceded them. 

Seconp Series or SketTcnHes IN BELGIUM AND 
Geramany. By Lovis Hacue. Published by 
Henny Graves and Co. 

These are lithographed from the valuable draw- 

ings by Mr. Haghe, which we noticed at some 

length on the occasion of their exhibition. The 
general success of the plates exceeds, if possible, 
the excellence of the first series ; and the judicious 
selection of the subjects must render the work one 

of permanent interest. Many of them receive a 

historical character from the able and spirited 

style of their treatment, as—for instance, in ‘The 

Town-hall, Louvain,’ is represented an émeute 

of the turbulent weavers who are carrying the 

assault—a kind of argument on 
the part of these operatives which the history of 
the place mentions as frequently had recourse to. 

At Antwerp we have, in the two plates, ‘ The 

House of Rubens,’ and ‘The Tomb of Rubens,’ 

mementoes of his glorious life and lamented death. 

These are the two first plates of the series, which 

then continues to the number of twenty-six plates, 

comprehending the most remarkable monuments 
at Bruges al, Louvain, Liege, Oudenarde, 

Ratisbon, Tournay, &c. &c. We cannot too highly 

eulogise the style in which these ‘‘ sketches,” as 

they are modestly termed, are brought out; the 
name of the artist is a sufficient guarantee for the 
excellence of the lithography. 


Tue Ruwe Boox. By Frepertck Kyicut 
Hunt. Published by Jeremian How, 132, 
Fleet-street, 

This elegant and richly-embellished volume de- 

scribes the Rhine, its scenery, and historical and 

legeridary associations. There have been many 
books written to describe the Rheinland, but in 
none have we found the novel arrangement pre- 
sented here—the gravities of travel, passports, rail- 
roads, hotels, X&c,, being separated from its romance 
and veritable histories. Alternately with each 
chapter of descriptive matter comes an “ inter- 
chapter for the traveller,” in which is discussed 
the serious business of luggage, conveyances, the 
relative value of the money of different countries, 
distances, &c. &c, The route takes the voyager at 
once from London to Antwerp, at which place every 
thing worthy of being seen is pointed out—thence 
he travels to Brussels, and of course to Waterloo, 
the description of which is aided by numerous cuts, 
iving a gencral view of the positions of both armies, 

{ougoumont, the Duke’s head-quarters at Water- 

loo, Belle Alliance, La Haie Sainte, &c. &c. 

The tour continues to Liege and Aix-la-Chapelle, 

and by no means the least interesting feature of 

the work are the plans which are given of each 
city at the heads of the “ interchapters.” The 
first view of the Rhine is obtained at Cologne, 
which is about forty miles from Aix ; and here the 
traveller quits the steam-carriage and bestows him- 
self in the steam-boat. To eve Englishman the 

Rhenish wines are a subject of ; to these 

a long chapter is devoted. The speak of the 

district is also considered at some | . The 

route terminates at Mannheim, of which there is 

a map showing the plan of the city, in which all 


t ’ les. .We have never 
met a work/of this with such a profusion 
of cuts presenting views of remarkable localities. 
It is the most interesting of all the Rhine books 
we have ever seen. 


the s run at ri 


Marco Visconti. Published by James Burns, 
Portman-street. 


This Italian romance of Tomaso Grossi is now 
rendered into English for the first time. In 
Italian it is publi in two volumes, which are 
here bound up together. ' ‘The story opens at the 
time when Louis surnamed the Bavarian had 
descended into Italy, and had the sove- 
reign Pontiff John XI., who his court at 
Avignon, and elected in his stead at Rome, one 
Pietro da Corvaria, of the order of the Minori. 
The narrative takes up at this period, the fortunes 
of the Visconti, who were determined supporters 
of the Ghibellines, and terminates with the murder 
of Marco at Milan. Grossi professes himself a 
disciple of Alessandro Manzoni, to whom he dedi- 
cates his book. The style is that of the modern 
school of romance writers. The translation is 
evidently very careful ; and, as far as possible, the 
spirit of the Italian is preserved. 

Ricumonp, and other Porms. By CHARtzEs 
E.uis. Published by MapDEN and MALcoLM, 
Leadenhall-street. 

In the principal poem of this collection is described 

the scenery of Richmond and its neighbourhood, 

aided by woodcuts of some of the most interestin, 
views: as ‘Harrington’s Retreat,’ ‘ Richmon 

Park,’ ‘Ham House,’ and the ‘ View over King- 

ston from Richmond Park.’ The frontispiece is a 

‘View from Richmond-hill,’ in Baxter’s patent 

oil printing. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Tue picture No. 222 of the late Exhibition in the 
Suffolk-street Gallery, by H. B. Willis, was omitted in 
our list of sales to the prizeholders of the Art-Union. 

In answer to the observations of “ Sheffieldiensis,” 
it is only necessary to say that the size of the Arr- 
UnIon is augmented upon those occasions to which he 
adverts. 

MonoGrRAMs.—In referring to a list of monograms, 
we do not find that described. Our correspondent 
omitted mentioning to what genre of Art it was affixed. 





O the SUBSCRIBERS of the LONDON 
ART-UNION.—The Publisher of the ART-U NION 
PRIZE ANNUAL has the honour of announcing to the 
Subscribers, that the Large-paper Proof Copies, of which 
there are only a limited number printed, are ready for 
delivery until the Ist of October, at £3 13s. 6d.; after 
that time the price will be £4 4s. On the Ist of October 
the Small Paper will be published ; all Subscribers before 
that day will be entitled to it at £1 lls. 6d.; after that 
day the price will be £2 2s. This Volume contains 250 
highly-finished Engravings, from the original pictures, 
by British Artists, selected by the Prizeholders. 
R. A. 8Sprigg, Publisher, 106, Great Russell-street, 
Bedford-square, London. 








Bucks GUIDE-BOOKS and TRAVEL- 
LING MAPS. New Editions. 

1. Black’s Picturesque Tourist and Road-Book of 

England. 10s. 6d, 

' Black's Picturesque Tourist of Scotland. 8s. 6d. 

. Black’s Economical Tourist of Scotland. 3s. 6d. 

. Black’s Pieturesque Guide to the English Lakes. 5s. 

. Black's Economical Guide through Edinburgh. 2s. 

. Black’s Road and Railway Travelling Map of Eng- 
land. 4s. 6d. 

. Black’s Road and Railway Travelling Map of Scot- 
land. 4s, 6d 


. Black’s Travelling Map of Ireland. 2s. 6d, 
. Black’s Map of the English Lake District. 2s. 6d. 
0. Black’s Map of North Wales. 1s. 6d. 

2. and C. Black, Edinburgh; and sold by all Book- 
sellers. 
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G LAUDET’S DAGUERREOTYPE, and 
TALBOTYPE PORTRAITS.—ROYAL ADE- 
LAIDE GALLERY (free admission by the private 
entrance, No. 18, King William-street, corner of Ade- 
laide-street, Strand.)}—The most favourable season for 
Pho hic O ons bas now arrived, and Mr. 
CLA T, hav made various new arrangements 
for the comfort and convenience of the public, is en- 
abled to announce that his present Portraits surpass all 
that he has hitherto produced, both as to the ty of 
the operation and the success of the results. His col- 
lection of s has been lately enriched with Por- 
traits of many very eminent individuals, and is well 
Se inspection of the public. The Rooms are open 
daily from ten till dusk. 


ee 


TO ARTISTS 


ISTORICAL Pp es 
H ONE THOUSAND eoone REMIUM 


Ong THOUSAND Pounps are hereby offered 
Artist who shall produce the best OIL PAINTING + 
the ‘ Barrism or Cunist,’ by in the Ri 
Jordan, to illustrate the accounts of the E us 
Fara t 4 e » 13th to 17th verses Ist 
pane pee to llth verses; Luke, 3rd 

verses; and the lines from roy to 
of Milton’s “ Paradise Regained” ;— 

“T saw 

Zhe Prophet do him reverence, on him i 

Out water, h above 

Uubla be ord ane ” 
Lines 79 to 85; again, line 288 :— 

*“ As I rose out of the laving stream.” 


ministration, or ao 
Christ are Pak water about 
— of > ht. ares 

wo years, from date, will be allowed for the 
com and sen in of the ; 
fre Aas ding ri) pictures _— 
width—to a e in London hereafter to be advertised. 
The whole of the works will be publicly exhibited in the 
Metropolis for a time, not two 
months, d which the competing artists ( 80 


far their own nages) hall successive 

reduce the number of the to FIVE, out of which 
we will select the one to which the shall be awarded. 
suitable accommodation 


addresses of all Artists intending to compete, " 
if possible, with the size of their siataveny tam tea 
to either of our addresses by the Ist of January, 1846, 
when the precise mode of ination will be adv , 
and the money funded for this specific object, in the 
names of three respectable individuals in London, whose 
names will be published; and, in the meantime, refer- 
omeee o> gy given, if required, both in London and 
inburgh. 
The competition is open to Artists of all nations. 
The £1000 will be paid to the successful com 
before the close of the Exhibition ; the picture and cepy- 
ight of it to become our eee. 
he utmost care will be taken of the paintings; but 
we cannot hold ourselves responsible in any case of in- 
jury or accident ; nor can we defray any of the expenses 
of their conveyance or remova!. 
Tuomas BELL, 
Don Alkali Works, South Shields. 
Cuarwes Hitt Ror, ; 
Hermitage, Aston-road, Birmingham. 
April 3, 1845. 


*,* The Editors of Foreign Journals are respectfully 
requested to copy this announcement. 


ANTED, by Mr. AGNEW 
street, Fa PR end a Young Bowne of 


stands the Print and Fancy Stationery business, 
has been accustomed to a Retail Trade. 


(aaa? for the DRAWING-ROOM, 

Library, and D -room, in Italian 
Marble, Bronze, and Derbyshire Spar, co 
Groups, Fi s, Vases, Inkstands, Candlesticks, 
Obelisks, Watchstands, Paper-weights, &e., im — 
and manufactured by J. TENNANT (late Mawe 149, 
Strand. are 

Students in Geology, Min , or A 
be supplied with an extensive assortment of 
Min , and Fossils, or with Elementary Cc 3 
carefully arranged and described, at 2, 5, 10, 20, to 
Guineas each ; together with Geol cal Models, 
Hammers, Books, Blowpipes, &c., y J.T 
neralogist to her Majesty, 149, Strand. 


ATENT WOOD CARVINGS.—The 
P Proprietors of the t method of carving in soli¢ 
wood by mashinert. te attention to their simple 
beautiful process, by w 


one-sixth Keys a forme: 
vide an endless variety 0: 
the Gothic, Elizabethan, French, and Italian styles. 

The mansions of many of the nobility already an . 
in the recent fitting-up of their Colne ee 4 
braries, the rich panelling, mosldiss: & chimney 
pieces, which have been 7 
and several churches in London and 
of E are adorned with screens ~ 
tions the same source. Rye 
LerreRns, ALTAR-CHAIRS, , &e., 
for the ARcuITECT, with strict fidelity to a 
antique; and to BUILDERS, UpnHoLsTERERS, 
and 4MEB Makers, SHiP BUILDERS, 
MANUFACTURERS, DECORATORS, and 

of all kinds om su 
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and Eta 

No. RANEL AGH- 
CovENT-GARDEN , or at their Works, 
BROAD, THAMES-BANK. é 
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‘ RAZZIA.’ 


French in Algeria. 


LINE ENGRAVINGS. 
THE AGUADO GALERIE. 


A colleetion of Thirty-Seven Plates. Engraved by CaLamartra, Lenovx, Lerevre, 
BLANCHARD, and other eminent Engravers, after the Old Masters, particularly of the 
Spanish School—Murillo, Velasquez, Ribera, Zurbaran ; choice productions of which 
were collected with great care by the late Marquis de las Marismas. 


Price of the whole Collection, £4 4s. 


METZOTINTE. 


‘LA VEILLE;’ ‘LE LENDEMAIN.’ 


These prints exhibit faithful scenes of the devastating warfare now carried on by the 


Engraved by Jazet, after PHILIPPOTEAUX. Price, each, 12s, 


HAVE PUBLISHED, DURING THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 





E. GAMBART,: SUNN AND CO, 
25, BERNERS-STREET, OXFORD-STREET, 


THE FOLLOWING PRINTS. 


LITHOGRAPHIES. 
‘PIPPO ;’ ‘TEDA.’ 


Two subjects representing that noble race of Ancient Rome whose blood has 
descended pure and unmixed to the present generation. 
Drawn by E. Lassaun, after Dom Pargry, 


Price, each, tinted, 10s. 








STUDIES. 


No. 10.—ETUDES CHOISIES, 
By Emi.e Lasaxs, after MULLER, 
‘THE DAUGHTER OF ERIN.’ 


This truly national production is justly termed the very best study aux deur 
crayons ever lithographed, and when coloured makes a splendid subject for framing. 
Price—plain, 3s.; coloured, 10s,; with dark background, in imitation of an oil 


painting, 12s. 





O COLLECTORS OF DRAWINGS AND 
PRINTS.—J. and W. VOKINS, Carvers and 
Gilders to his late R, H. the Duke of Sussex, beg 
respectfully to call the attention of nobility and gentry 
to their IMPROVED STANDARD FOLIO FRAMES, 
to contain a number of Drawings or Prints, making one 
frame answer the purpose of many, superseding the use 
of a portfolio, with the advantage of showing each work 
of Art framed and glazed, and placed at an Cm ow 
To be seen at their Manufactory, No. 5, John-street, 


Oxford-street. 


ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES. 
These celebrated Instruments, measuring, when 
closed, 3¢ inches, possess sufficient power to show clearly 
Jupiter’s Moons, Its efficient performance as a Recon- 
noitering Telescope, both as to magnifying and defining 
power, renders it peculiarly adapted to the military gen- 
tleman and tourist. Price 35s.; or sent through the post 
at 36s.—The same Instrument, with an additional Eye- 
piece (Huygenian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of 
the Double Stars, with Stand and Case, 44 inches by 3 
inches, to contain the whole, £3 2s.—To be had of the 








DAGUERREOTYPE, CALOTYPE, ENERGIA- 
TYPE, &c 


HOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS, with achro- 
matic lenses, from 35s.; improved ditto of best 
construction, with Voigtlander’s, Lerebour’s, or Cheva- 
lier’s lenses; parallel mirrors and prisms ; iodizi and 
bromine pans, polishing blocks and buffs, tripod Ss, 
cotton wool, leather cases, and mats; papier maché and 
skeleton frames, to contain pictures ; energiatype, photo- 
genic and iodized paper, and over eee or chemical 
preparation required in photography, may be obtained on 
the most moderate terms of T and R. Wiirats, 98, 
Cheapside, London. List of prices forwarded gratis. 
Merchants and the trade supplied on liberal terms. 


HOTOGRAPHY. — WILLATS’S SCIEN- 
TIFIC MANUAL,.—No. 1, Second Edition, 
Directions for obtaining Photographic Pictures by the 
Calotype, Energiatype, and other Processes, on Paper ; 
including the Chrysotype, Cyanotype, Chssnentapes ” 

with the latest peg ls., or per post Is. 4d. 
_No. 2. Practical Hints on the Daguerreotype; 
simple Directions for obtaining Portraits, Views, Copies 
of Engray and Drawings, Sketches of Machinery, 
&c., by the erreotype Process; including the latest 
Improvements in Fixing, Colouring, and Mageering. Oe 
Pictures; with a Description of the Apparatus. 
trated with vings. 1Is., or per post Is. 4d. 

T. and R. Willats, Opticians, 98, ; Sher- 
wood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster-row, London. 














HE attention of Artists and Collectors 
is directed to the PATENT RAIL for 

Pictures; and IMITATION-GOLD FRAMES, he 
Rail combines an elegant continuous Cornice Moulding, 
with strength to bear the t Painting. The Frames 
are equal in appearance and durability to gold, but at 
considerably less cost. Specimens to be seen at Mr, 
NOTTINGHAM'’S, 14, Fish-street-hill. 





MITATION OR-MOLU FRAMES, 
a saving of Five hundred per Cent. 

E. F. WATSON to return his most sincere 
thanks for the kind and liberal patronage he has met 
with for several successive years, and is desirous of 
directing the attention of who patronize the Fine 
Arts to newly-introduced IMITATION OR-MOLU 
FRAMES: so perfect and elegant is the construction, in 
earved and gilt work, that few {if any) ean discover the 
difference. ‘The frames are enc ahighly-polished 
rosewood case; being faced with plate glass, and backed 
with velvet, theyretain their original lustre for many years. 

E. F. W. flatters bimself that his long experience and 
matured knowledge as an artist will secure a selection of 
the most tasteful and inal designs, which he can offer 
to the public for one- the price of or-molu frames. 
It is a well-known fact that the effect of many valuable 
works of Art is completely destroyed by inappropriate 
frames; it must be, therefore, a um to entrust 
them to a framemaker who is himself an artist, though 


t practising fessionally. 

hile ctistve preuted Oak and Gold Frames are also in 
at repute, being admirably adapted to engravings, 
., and taking the entire precedence of maple or other 


fancy woods. 
The alterations which his premises have lately under- 
gone not onl — pene gromnreee | to all who 
favour a visit, but, together other ar- 
ae ements, enable him to pledge himself to the exe- 


cution of all orders, under own inspection, 
and with the greatest punctuality and despatch. 


E. F. W.’s attention continues to be directed to the 
complete Restoration of Pictures by the Old Masters; 


and e. prnate te epenabetion and testimonials he 
has hitherto will bea s ent guarantee for 
his future success in this important department of his 


business. 
His Picture Gallery has just received a fresh Sayer 
tation, by the follo masters :—Rembrandt, J. — 


Hugh , Wm. Van de Velde, Co 4 
menichino, Van Artois, er, Wouvermans, en, 
P. Gaspar De Witte, Hondius, and others. 
various ; but BE. F. W. 
has a method of cleaning Defaced , 80 as 
in many instances to render the expense of 
—N. B. Dra’ lent to . 
eta... 





LECTRO PLA in variety f 
| Re ase ig] Fite oe 


arranted ’ Establishments of 
ELKINGTON and CO, ¢ Patentees, from their 


ex ce in England and , are enabled to 
ecide the quantity of silver to ensure dura- 
bility and or, for every article manufacture, 
and which in ly bear their marks, “ E, and Co.,” 
under a crown. 


ng granted numerous licenses to use their Pa- 
tented Processes, they to intimate to . 
that they are not responsible for the quality of goods 
sold as plated by their process, unless they bear the 
above marks. 
REPLATING AND GILDING, 
Old plated and other articles and , or 
t, and the quality warranted, if sent to either 

of the above establishments, No other party in London 
is authorized to replate, Persons rs these Pa- 

st. 


i 

, the ' 
copitel erg, vite penigin, ', 
So. 58 Regent-street, corner of Jer- 


Havi 


t, 
lkington and 
myn-street; and 45, Moorgate-street, City. 


(NALIGRAPHIC BLACK LEAD PENCIL, 
manufactured E, WOLFF and 680N, 23, 
he ry 


ur. toy Deg bebe aagbe hy na he ts; and 
every effort ingenuity and experience sug- 
gest has been e to ensure the highest of 
excellence, and the Profession may rely upon being 
all that can be desired. 


They are perfectly free from grit ; and for richness of 
tone, depth of colour, delicacy of tint, and evenness of 
texture, they are not to be equalled by the best Cum- 
berland that can be obtained at nt time, 
and are infinitely superior to every other ption of 
Pencil now in use. 

The hic Pencils will also recommend them- 
selves to all who use the Black Lead Pencil as an instru- 
ment of professional importance or recreation, by their 

little more than half the price of other Pencils, 
HH, HHH,HB,B,BB,P,FF ~ 4s. per dozen, 
BBB,EHB © - = = = + & » 
BBB - - - 12s. 


An allowance on every Gross purchased by artists or 
May be had of all artists’ colourmen, stationers, book- 


, &e. 
A Pencil will be forwarded as a sample, upon 
amount, 


the of postage Ly to the 

CauTION A trv position, a finished 
and embossed Wrapper, difficult of tion, 
sped both sides, * Caligraphie wok Lead, E. 
Wi pony Dany London. ‘ 
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The Ant-UNion was established in 1837, to.aid in extending the love of the Arts of Design throughout the United Kingdom, and to give encouragement to Artists beyond 


afforded by the F yar od of individuals. 
With a view to accomplishment of this object, the Society has adopted the following 


PLAN, 


1. The Ant-Us10n is composed of Annual Subscribers of One Guinea and upwards. __ 

2. Thess , after necessary expenses, are devoted to the purchase of Pictures, Sculpture, Medals, and other works of Art. 

3. Every Mem for each ea subscribed, is entitled to one chance of obtaining at the annual distribution some work of Art. 

4. The number of works of Art which are to constitute the prizes drawn for at the annual distribution, and the respective value of such prizes, are determined by the 
Committee pressing to the state of the funds at the closing of the subscription-books of the year. 

5. The holder of a prize is entitled to select Fon MIMsEL¥ a work of Art from any of the SSouine eats Exhibitions in London, of the current year, viz.: the Royal 
Academy, the British Institution, the Scciety of British Artists, either of the two Societies of Painters in Water Colours, or the Works of Art exhibited in Westminster Hall, 


TO ARTISTS. 


In order to a good subject for wing, and to induce the production of a superior work of Art, the Committee offer the sumof £500 for an picture 
illustrative of British History. Cartoons, six feet by four feet six inches, in plain frames not exceeding three inches in width, without gilding, are to be sent in by the Ist of 
January next, and from these the selection will be made. d 

Fach Artist intending to compete is uested to send to this Office, on or before the lst day of December next, a sealed letter coatelniog bie name and address, and 
having on the outside the title of his intended painting, and a motto or device by which the Cartoon must also be distinguished. On Monday, the of December, the Artists 
will learn, by application at the Office, to what place the Cartoons must be sent. . 

Two hundred pounds of the premium will be paid on the selection being made, and the remainder on completion of the picture. 


TO SCULPTORS. 


In the hope of ind the produetion of a fine work of Art, the Committee offer the sum of pame Se vances eons re in marble, to be competed for by models in 
‘ the when erect is to be not less than four feet six inches, The models must be sent in by the of July, 1846, and the work comp in the 

best statuary marble by the Ist of July, 1847. 

Two hundred pounds will be paid on the premium being adjudged, and the remainder on the completion of the work. 


GEM ENGRAVING. 


The Committee, desirous of encouraging Gru ENGRAVING, and of drawing the attention of the Public and of Artists to a branch of Art now almost neglected in Great 
Britain, offer the sum of £60 for the best cameo, in profile, of the ‘ Head of Minerva,’ having a Sphinx on the helmet, and marked (+) in white paint in front of the pedestal, in the 
collection of bronzes in the British Museum. The cameo to become the property of the Art-Union of London. Two premiums, one of £30, and one of will also be 
given for the second and third best camecs, at the option of the artist to etiee the premium or retain the cameo. The cameo must be cut in onyx of not less than two strata, 
oat Sonat leap fee eu ye ta length. The cameo which receives the first premium, and the other two if not retained by the artists, will form part of the. prizes at the next 

u 5 

In selecting the subject for competition, in preference to leaving it to the choice of the artist, the Committee have been determined by a desire to test, in the simplest 
manner, the relative merits of British artists in Gem Engraving, by comparing their respective treatment of the same subject. 

None but British-born ¢irtiste will be allowed to compete; and the cameos mast bo forwarded $0 tho Moneveny Recretesion, aneempanie’ by a sealed letter, containing the 
pame and address of the on or before the 16th of March, 1846. 

The Committee reserve to themaelves the right of withholding any or all of the above premiums, if works of sufficient merit be not submitted. 





The Subscribers of the tt , endi " Mr, P. Licurroor, from the Pie 
A — year, ng Slst March, 1846, will receive, for each guinea paid, an impression of aLine Engraving by 
‘JEPHTHA’S DAUGHTER,’ 
With such other advantages as the Committee may be able'to offer. An early subscription is solicited. 
Mr. CaRigs Rots and Mr. F. A. Hearn have respectively commenced Engravings from the Pictures by T. Uwiys, B.A., 
‘THE LAST EMBRACE,’ AND ‘ THE NEAPOLITAN MARRIAGE.’ 
DWIN, 





Tue Exsrpirion ov tan. Works or Aar setecrep py THe Paizenotpers or THE YEAR 1845, WILL BE. OPENED TO THE SUBSCRIBERS AND 
THEIR FRIENDS ON Monpay, Avoust 18, at THR SurFOLK-STREET GALLERY, 


Suvseriptions witt be received at the Rooms, 4, T , Committee; all Loval Seareterieay andapthe:Gallector 
Mr. Thomas Brittain, 17, fouthampton-place, Hurton-oqiate aE gE MS aeetten ay Fi by any soeaivee of the ; all. 
_— orders cont isl ageieas subscriptions must, in all cases, be made payable to “Tue pane ny Lonpor,;” at the General Post-oftice, St Martin'éle- 


ad 
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TLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 92, 
A CiEaPsIDE, LONDON. | Established 1908, 
DIRECTORS. 
John Oliver Hanson, Esq., Chairman. 
William George Prescott, Esq., Deputy Chairman, 
ir William Baynes, Bart, , Sam. Eustace M > ‘ 
Arthur Hw. Campbil Ea. ate Miocatta Bag sar 
aaien Laforest, Esq. * | Emanuel Pacifico, M.D. 


Donald Maclean, Esq. Joha Peter Rasch, Esq. 


Avuprtors—Francis B. 7 EBsq., and Jos, Pulley, |) 


Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq., F.R.S. 
SoLiciToR—Themas Browning, Esq. 
SuRVEYOR—Thomas Hopper, Fsq. 
AssISTANT SURVEYOR—Thomas Lloyd, Esq. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Persons assured for the whole term of Life in Great Bri- 
tain or Ireland, respectively, will have an addition 
made to their Policies every seventh year, or an equi- 
valent reduction in the future payments ef Premium, 
at the option of the Assured. 

The Fourth Septennial valuation has been completed, 
and the following Table exhibits the result. 


Total additions made to Life Policies for £1000 effeeted 
in Lendon, or a Agent in Great Britain, 
which had been in e for the 28 years ending at 


























Christmas, 1844. 
r BONUS. 
> 8 j 
32] 98 Equivalent to 
. G 
= & : ag Additions per Goutage on 
8 <5 _— the Premiums 
° assured, onan ~~ 
i£ s. d. Q £s. 4, 
Dec, 25, 1816.| 25 24 010 481 71 90 
do. 30 2614 2 515 6817 4 
do. 35 2918 4 560 6617 0 
do. | 40 a9 19°R| “625 65 14 8 
de. 45 3819 2 717 614 7 
do. SO 4 6 879 0 5 0 
do. 55 63 3 4 «(1123 7% 8 9 
do. 60 * 13 4 1638 9117 8 








The Fifth Septennial Valuation will be made up to 
Christmas, 1851. 

Assurances for Short Periods may now be effected in 
this Office at considerably reduced rates of Premium. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

Retvurns.—The Directors request reference to the fact, 
that Twenty per Cent. was returned by this Company 
on the amount of id for the Five'Y ears 
up to Christmas 1841, on all Policies for £300 and 
one, which had been in force for one year at that 

ime. 

The next periodical Accounts for Returns will be made 
up to Christmas, 1846, 

Rent.—This Office (independent of the Returns) offers 
to Persons effecting Assurances, the further advantage 
of an allowance for the loss of Rent on ren- 
dered untenantable by Fire. 

The Company’s Rates and Proposals may be had at 

a — ~ mengen or of atry of the Agents in the 

ntry, who are authorized to report on the ce 
of Lives propesed for Assurance. alii 
: Henry DesbonovaH, Secretary. 
92, Cheapside, July, 1345, 


ICTURE-FRAMES, OHIMNEY-GLASSES, 
J WINDOW - CORNICES, — P. GARBANATI, 
Carver and Gilder, Picture-frame Manufacturer, &c., 
130, New Bond-street, corner of Grosvenor-street—Ma- 
nufactory, 19, St. Martin’s-court, Leicester-square. 
having completed his extensive workshops in St. 
Martin’s«lane, is now in possession of every ty tor 
manufacta every description of work connected with 
CARVING and GILDING, entirely under his own su- 
perintendenee. The workmanship of the most — 
description, and the prices lower than any ether house 
in the kingdom. Can be had gratis 
warded pre-paid), a List of the Prices of Plate Glass, 
revised under the new tariff, free of the Exeise duty. 


AMES RYAN, 13.and 14, LONG ACRE— 
ARTISTS are 








kitcat, three-quarter, and all the smaller r= 
traits always ready. He can strongly recommend to 
their notice the rich, deep Or-molu Gold Frames, of 
which he is the original Inventor, and which have been 


so highly approved of. Artists ring any 
pattern can have moulds ela ome 
Carvers and Gilders, Upholsterers, oa 
that a large stock of Frames, Girandoles, 

Cornices, &e., in the Compo, are always on hand as 


usual. Fancy Wood Frames in great . Theonly 
bouse in Lenten where every article is manufactured on 


i 


PYNE’S MACGUELP. 


| ADIMES/AND ELAM. 


the attention of Artists and Amateurs to the New MACGUSBBP, ‘so strongly 


Akr-Uxiow 
Mena and between that of extreme 


and is. of 
he susceptible of any ae 


t perfect 
Coloer Makers Ol Chent & , London. 
wing Sapen, end compaietens Gab & used for 


| 
zee 
i 





NCAUSTIC DECORATIONS for ROOMS, 
executed by first-rate German Artists, both for 
pon walls.—Speeimens may be seen at W. B. 
SI N’S, 456, West Strand, near Trafalgar-square. 
The sume ore dane cu. papes for the country, Sat ay De 
put up by country 


e@ AMATEURS, 
excursions for the rps of sketching 
both in OLL and poy hes 





T. MILLER, 56, Long Acre, 
of every Material for Drawing and Painting. 


TO THE NOBILITY, GENTRY, AND CLEBGY OF 
ENGLAND —STAINED GLASS. 
ROYAL COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS, 








TO CONTINENTAL TOURISTS. 
- A. GODDARD, FOREIGN and GENERAL 
° 
Nobil 


AGENT, Jewry, informs the 
Geatey, that he ands 


to furnish DESIGNS adapted to every Style of Ecclesi- ind heen 
extent within the shortest » and to execute work to | ceive ai pass through the Custom House, Works of Art, 
rs DALLAN — te pete Wines, Baggage, &e.; and also to forward Effects to all 
TINE . ‘of the World. All Commissions with which 


S 
a G. may be intrusted will be executed with the 
utmost attention and and on terms that 
will ensure him future fayours. The List of J. A. G.’s 
, and every information, may be 





| eer TRELIEVO LEATHER ORNAMENT 
and the CARTON-TOILE, in the English and 
French manufacture, No. 52, Regent-street, next to the 


mea ce. 

F. LEAKE and CO, beg to return their res 

thanks for the extensive perenne they have experienced 

from her Majesty, H.R.H. Prince Albert, the nobility, : 
entry, architects, and the public, in their manufacture 

for Hangings of Rooms, Screens, Door Panels, Cornices, 





Medallions, Patteras and Centres for Ceilings, Caryatides, 
Consoles and Brackets, Foliage, Fruit and Flower 
Borders, Book-covers, Album-covers; Music, 


and Manuscript Boxes; Picture and Look: lass 
Frames, Bookcases and Cabinets, Sideboards a Oena- 
mental Furniture, in several hundred designs, and copies 
of elaborate Carvings in alto and bas relief, and in every 
style and period of decoration for which ornament can 
be in Leather Carton-toile, and at 25 per | J. 
instances 50 per cent. ° 


, Begent-street, opposite abroad, and every infor- 


th 
mation, may be had on application at their office as above, 


DIMES AND ELAM, 


Having made a considerable reduction in the prices of their Artists’ materials, beg to submit the list 
as under, for READY MONEY. 


PRICES OF DIMES AND ELAM’S OIL COLOURS, IN TUBES. 


EXTRA COLOURS, TWO-INCH TUBES. 


cent. less in all cases, and man 
A. F. Leake and Co., 
wan and Edgar’s. 














s. d. "i's 
on eee «© © e @ eee h 1 0} Lemon Yellow eo. @e & 4’ ee 0's 
~~ eee 1. ee = ee 2 oo o°t Ow Pm 53 
i eeeee fet & @ ” eeee#eee#e®? ” 
Pink Madder, or Malider Lake - - - - » 1 0} Veuiilem + © wie ole Be 8 Fw TG 
ee sc ec ote 6 FO ECC eee > <9 © 4 emmue, & 
ee ate visitor ensicnee 5 8 6) Otis > occ 9225 8 oS 
Carmine eo¢ee ee @e3eee# » 26 Ditto, double tubes + ~ - - = = * * ” 1° 
Mars’ Yellow oeeesesesese*# 9 1 0 Ditto, treble “_*8 ewe eee » ; 3 
DiteOrammge <- -- se - ee oe © * ” 1 2 White, 4 lb. ditto OO DOSS. TT ” 30 
Ditto Brown o«eoesteeaeneee ane ” 12 Ditto, eeouewvvxse#e#e#ers#se 2? ” 
DIMES AND ELAM’S CANVAS, ON FRAMES. 
Plain. Wetwed. TICKEN. Wedged 
ew tic. ss tee mes - 08> = SE =n aa ae 
EE PPT ee Pe Fk * 
6 WW o's osteo oto 0 FD Oe Bs ea. ee 
Ee Re a i hciedinied | it ies & eek & are ol 
Wty Bs oer we er Lee - Fe eee iM 
MYM or SseTToth et fas AR ae 
Stelle --00.0.0-¢00 5 (i heceek Se 2 ee 
at es © ooking 2 feeb! i ieee & 
. Be ERh =. ¢ 2,42 2 O84” ee oer & eee 
. 30 by 25 seoesc™ oe -- rH $6 
Kit Cat, Biym- = - -- £ Oe» Ooo ewe 8G 
Small half length, 44 by 34 mse © O80 ° Bk t% 2% $ 
Hat eng OO gl Bel lK es BS 
Whole 7 ft. 10 ft.10 - - - @ -_*- --* . -- 
Bishop’s ah wey 8. ame -BE-:33 7s 


ODD SIZES IN PROPORTION. 
Also considerable reduction on Panels, Milled Boards, Brashes, and all 
91, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY. 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
MONTHLY SERIES. 


A COLLECTION OF ORIGINAL WORKS OF 
FICTION AND BIOGRAPHY. 
ee 
This Series of Books will consist exclusively of new 


and original works, chiefly of the class of Novels and 
es; and the price of each work will be less than 


e-half th fe ual t of mat- 
on e sum c for an equal amount of ma’ 
yatem 


of publication. 
blished in Four MonTHLy 


ter in the ordinary 


The Novetrs will be 
Parts, price Three § 
taining the ord amount at present included in 
THREE VOLUMES, will be com in Two, and sold 
for Fourteen Shillings in cloth, The BioGRarHigs 
will never exceed Two Parts, or one Volume. 





Jast published, to be completed in Two Parts, price 3s. 
each, Pant I. of 


THE LIFE OF MOZART, 


INCLUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 


By EDWARD HOLMES, 
Author of “A Ramble among the Musicians of Ger- 
many,” &e. 





Just completed, 
In Two Volumes cloth, I4s., 


THE WHITEBOY. 


A Srory or IReLaNnp in 1842, 
By Mrs. 8. C. HALL. 


** Indisputably Mrs. Hall’s best novel. « « *The 
Whitebey’ is an excellent contribution to Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall’s Monthly Series.”—4dtheneum. 


* This forms the second novel of ‘ Chapman and Hall’s 
Monthly Series,’ a publication set on foot for the laud- 
able purpose of breaking up the system of three- 
volume novels ; a system which carries absurdity upon 
the face of it, and which a. has led to the pro- 
duction of piles of trash. Mrs. Hall's style is easy, 
graceful, and effective. The death of Abel Richards, 
the middie-man, in which the Banshee or Death- 
herald is introduced, is described with thrilling effect.” 


—John Bull. 


« The design of the work is exceedingly well worked 
out, while the story is full of vivid descriptions, life-like 
sketches of character, dashes of genuine Irish humour, 
with ionally exhibiting the strong passions 
and affections of the we) gy drawn with exceed- 
ing energy and power.”—Alias. 








In Two Volumes, cloth, 14s., 


MOUNT SOREL; 


Or, the Heiress of the De Veres. 


A Novel. 
By the Author of “The Two Old Men’s Tales.” 
* A tale of singular beauty. The commencement 


of a new, and, as it seems to us, very spirited attempt 
to reduce the price of this class of literature.”— 
Examiner. 


** Mount Sorel’ is its author’s bestinvention. . . 
We have rarely read a book exciting so strong an in- 
terest, in which the mean, the criminal, and the vulgar 
had so small a share; and for this, as a crowning 
charm and an excellence too rare, alas! in these days, 
does it give us pleasure to commend and to recom- 
mend ‘ Mount Sorel.’ . . If the ‘ Monthly Series,’ 
opened by ‘ Mount Sorel,’ continues as well as it has 
begun, the old three-volume system isatanend. The 
world will no longer be willing to pay thirty shillings 
for rubbish, when, for fourteen, it can enjoy the best 
inventions of the best writers.”—Athenaum. 


The next Biography will be 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE CANNING. 
By ROBERT BELL, 
Author of “The Lives of the Poets,” Se. &e. 


The first part of this Biography will on the Ist 
of January, instead of the iat of lember, in order 
to enable the Author to avail of some fresh 


sources of information which have been recently opened 
to him, and which it is believed will confer increased 
interest and value on the work. 


ings each ; and, although con- 


With an 









In One Volume, with Plates, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


THE PRACTICAL COOK. 


Soph and Foreign. Containing a variety of 
Old Receipts improved and sakitlied, tok maw 
Original Heceipte in 
English, 8 sh, Swiss, 
French, Polish. And Indian 
German, Dutch, Cookery. 
Russian. American, 


With copious Directions for the choice of all Pro- 
visions, the laying out a Table, giving small and 
large Dinners, and the Management of a Cellar. 


By JOSEPH BREGION, 


Formerly Cook to H. E. Prince Rausmosski; to H. 
H. the Prince Nicholas Esterhazy; to the Marquis of 
Ailesbury; the Russian Ambassador at Paris, &c. 


&e. And 
ANNE MILLER. 


Cook in several English Families of distinction. 
“The style throughout is careful and methodical, 

and the receipts given with such clearness that ‘ she 

who bastes may read.”— Morning Chronicle, Aug. 23. 


“ To all persons who wish to excel in this style of 
cooking, the present volume must prove highly useful, 
as, in addition to all the most approved English re- 
ceipts, it contains copious directions for the prepara- 
tion of all kinds of continental and Indian delicacies. 
It will likewise be of great service to all young house- 
keepers who have yet to learn the proper arrangement 
of a dinner-table, as it contains not only a bill of fare 
for every month in the year, but is illustrated by very 
neat engravings, showing the proper method of placing 
the dishes on the table, and the order in which the 
courses and dessert are to appear. Indeed, the work 
will prove a complete guide to all who wish to place a 
dinner properly on the table, from the plain family 
joint to the three courses and a dessert. The name 
and position of Bregion are a guarantee for superi- 
ority of skill and excellence of taste.”—Brifannia. 





In One Volume, post octavo, price l4s., cloth gilt, 
A TOUR THROUGH 
THE VALLEY OF THE MEUSE, 


With the Legends of the Walloon Country and the 


Ardennes. 
By DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


Ornamental Frontispiece and numerous 
Woodcuts, 


* The first object of this clever volume is to recom- 
mend the continental tourist of the ensuing or any other 
autumn to vary his Rhenish excursion by exploring 
the beauties of the Valley of the Meuse; containing, 
according to Mr. Costello,‘ some of the most pictu- 
resque scenery in ae 9 The work is enlivened by 
a plentiful ——t of pretty vignettes ; picturesque 
bits of scenery, old buildings, and groups of figures, 
sketched by the tourist himself with spirit and effect 
that would do credit to a professed artist: the figures, 
in particular, are characteristic and life-like.”— 
Spectator. 





In Imperial Octavo, price 16s., cloth gilt, 
THE CHILD OF THE ISLANDS. 


A Poem, 
By the Hon, Mrs. NORTON. 
With an Illustration by Danret Mactise, R.A. 


“There can be no question that the performance 
bears throughout the stamp of extraordinary ability— 
—the sense of easy power very rarely deserts us. But 
we pause on the bursts of genius ; and they are many. 
-_« « The exquisite beauty of the verses is worthy 
of the noble womanly feelings expressed in them.” — 
Quarterly Review. 


“* We find in almost every some bold burst, 
graceful allusion, or delicate touc me trait of ex- 
ternal nature, or pipes into the recesses of the heart 
—that irresistibly indicates the creating power of 
genius.” —Edinburgh Review. 


In small Octavo, price 8s. 6d., cloth, 
THE LIFE OF SCHILLER; 
Comprehending an Examination of his Works. 
By THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Second Edition with a Portrait. 








LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 





. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In Imperial Quarto, price Three Guineas: 
India Paper, Four Guineas, + Proofs on 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 

OF ART. 

Slept, comma 
By J. D. HARDING, 

Author of“ Elementary Art.” 


With numerous Illustrations, drawn and engraved 
the Author. ” 


eae 


Part XIT., to be continued every alternate Month, 


THE BARONIAL HALLS, 


Picturesque Edifices, and Ancient Churches of England, 
from Drawings made expressly for the Work, by J.D, 
Harpine, G. CaTrerMo.e, 8. Prout, J. HOLLAND, 
F. Miitter, &c. Executed in Lithotint under the 
Superintendence of Mr. HARDING. With descriptive 
Letterpress, by 8. C. Haut, F.S.A, 


Each Part contains three Plates, and Tweive Pages of 
Letterpress interspersed with Woodcuts. Price— 
Prints, Imperial Quarto, 5s. ; Proofs, Colombier Quarto, 
7s. 6d.; India Paper, Imperial Folio, 12s. 


ConrTENTS. 
CHARLECOTE, WARWICKSHIRE ., Exterior, 
Ditto, Ditto, ++ Interior, 


HALL IN THE WOOD, LANCASHIRE, 


No. V., price 5s., 
THE ARCHAOLOGICAL ALBUM; 


or, MUSEUM OF NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES, 
Edited by Tuomas Wricut, M.A., F.8.A. The 
Illustrations by F. W. FarrHo it, F.S.A. 


Published every alternate Month, Each Number con- 
sists of Five Sheets of Text, Post Quarto, interspersed 
with numerous Woodcuts, and Five Quarto Plates of 
Antiquities, one of which is coloured, 


The Fifth Part (to be continued Monthly) of 


FINDEN’S 


BEAUTIES of MOORE; 


Being a Series of Portraits of the principal Female 
Characters of that popular Poet, from Paintings by 
emirent Artists, made expressly for the Work. En- 
graved in the highest style of Art, by or under the 
immediate Superintendence of 


MR. EDWARD FINDEN. 


Each Number contains Four Plates, with Illustrative 
Letterpress, from the pen of a distinguished Female 
Writer. 

Prints, Imperial Quarto, 5s.; Proofs, on India Paper, 
Atlas 4to., 8s.; Proofs, ditto, Colombier Folio, of 
which a few only will be printed, without Letterpress, 
12s. 


In 8vo., price 5s., 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


or 
HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 


Part XXXIII. of “The Foreign Library.” 


* Autob phies are 
this one of Heinrich Zsc 
pe Spe Gent of the many 
works w e ‘Foreign Library 
ible to readers. It presents us with » vind 

ture of the mind and life of » man worthy Mi 

wn—one who has striven with success, 


by action, to improve the 
veo are The volume is imbued with the 


be widely It inculcates the lessons of = 
most methods—the 
of ual ofall met out Moraag 
, July 22, 1845. 




















